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Heating by Hot Water. 





HONDON is a smoky 
city. It is a strange 
delight to see the 
dome of St. Paul’s 
clearly defined,even 
from Hungerford 
Bridge, a short mile 
away; there are 
many days on which it is impossible for 
the clearest-eyed to see across Oxford- 
street or the Strand ; and this opacity of 
the air is almost wholly due to sheer waste 
of household coal. After all these years of 
Smoke Prevention Acts, it is idle to lay 
the whole blame on factory chimneys. 
Domestic fires are the chief offenders. It 
is not our purpose at present to consider 
whether the open fire-grate can be so 
constructed as to prevent the formation 
of the greater part of its smoke, although 
this would be an interesting topic. We 
are merely concerned to say that the 
number of such fires would be greatly 
reduced if a supplementary method of 
warming were installed in every house 
containing, say, more than eight or ten 
tooms. There are many days in spring 
and autumn when the single fire of such 
¥ beating apparatus would render the 
lighting of three or four open fires un- 
necessary, and the furnace of the heating 
‘pparatus would probably yield less 
smoke than any one of the open 
grates, 





The subject is of so much importance 
‘o the community as well as to the indi- 





vidual that we gladly welcome a new and 


greatly enlarged edition of a work* 
dealing with it in a practical and com- 
prehensive manner. It is not our cus- 
tom to devote much space to reviews 
of new editions of books, but in this 
case an exception to the rule may well 
be made. The third edition differs so 
much from the second, both in form 
and matter, as to be almost a new 
work. The size of the page has been 
increased from 7} in. by 5 in. to 9 in. by 
6 in., and the number of pages from 
220 to xvi., plus 344. In the second 
edition there were ninety-six illustrations 
and twenty-four chapters, in the third 
there are 142 illustrations and thirty- 
seven chapters. Much of the old matter 
has of course been brought forward into 
the third edition, but the figures given 
above show that much new matter has 
also been introduced. 

The only alteration of any moment in 
the first chapter (on “‘ The High-Pressure 
System ’”’) is in Table I., which is ex- 
tended to give in greater detail the 
lengths of {-in. radiating pipes and the 
heating surface of the boiler coils re- 
quired per 1,000 cubic ft. of air space for 
temperatures ranging from 55° to 300° 
Fahr. Chapter II. deals with a modifi- 
cation of the high-pressure system, in 
which a supply cistern with relief valve 
takes the place of the sealed expansion 
tube, and here, again, with the exception 
of one illustration and half a page of text, 
the matter remains as in the second 
edition. The chapter on bread-baking 





* «Heating by Hot Water, Ventilation and Hot 
Water Supply.” By Walter Jones, M.I.M.E. Third 
edition. London: Crosby Lockwood and Son. 1904. 





by hot water or steam includes three new 
illustrations with accompanying descrip- 
tions, but still remains inadequate. 
Chapters IV., V., VI., and VII. are repro- 
duced verbatim, but some additional 
memoranda of a simple arithmetical 
nature are inserted in Chapter V., and 
a new table on the conducting and 
radiating powers of various materials 
is substituted for the old table in 
Chapter VII. There is also a new para- 
graph of merely historical interest on 
thermometers. Keith’s automatic air 
valve is the only novelty in the next 
chapter. 

The subject of boilers is now dis- 
cussed in two chapters (IX. and X.) 
instead of one, and it is in these that 
we find the first new matter of any real 
importance. Illustrations of some modern 
sectional boilers of cast-iron have been 
obtained from the American Radiator 
Company and the Beeston Foundry Com- 
pany, and the new hints on “ Selection of 
a Boiler” are good, but nothing is said 
about the advantage which some sec- 
tional boilers possess in being easily 
extended, when, in consequence of addi- 
tions to the building and for any other 
reason, more heating surface is required: 
It is not uncommon to find in a building 
to which additions have been made one 
or more supplementary boilers used in 
conjunction with the original inexten- 
sible boiler ; if a sectional boiler had been 
used in the first instance, new sections 
could have been added, and the result 
would have been more economical in 
fuel and labour and more satisfactory in 
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heating. Chapters XI., XII., and XIII. 
contain no new matter, and the old 
“rules” for ascertaining the velocity of 
air currents ‘in chimneys or venti- 
lating flues’ remain as before; they do 
not include any allowance for friction or 
bends, or take into consideration the 
effect of winds and other disturbing 
influences, and are, for all practical 
purposes, as unreliable as those formulas 
for calculating the amount of radiating 
surface for heating rooms, which the 
author criticises so severely. In Chapter 
XIV. the table giving the diameters of 
main pipes for various quantities of 
radiating surface has been altered, the 
quantities being less than in the older 
table ; thus, for 1}-in. horizontal and 
l-in. vertical mains the maximum 
radiating surface has been reduced from 
100 sq. ft. to 80 sq. ft.; for 2-in. horizontal 
and 14-in. vertical mains the radiating sur- 
face has been reduced from 600 sq. ft. 
to 300 sq. ft.; and for 3-in. horizontal 
and 2-in. vertical from 1,000 sq. it. 
to 700 sq. it. A table, copied 
from a report of Professor Ordway, 
has also been introduced, in which the 
relative efficiency of non-conducting 
materials is given ; of the non-carbonising 
materials, loose calcined magnesia is 
accorded the first place, and “ best slag 
wool” the second. Other tables relating 
to the areas and circumferences of circles 
have been extended, a new table giving 
the head and pressure of water inserted, 
and also a table giving the metrical 
equivalents of English sizes and weights 
of cast-iron pipes. The last contains a 
curious column of figures, stating the 
weight of pipes in kilogrammes per yard ; 
to have been of service in foreign trade 
the equivalents of the weights in pounds 
per yard ought to have been given in 
kilogrammes per metre. 

So far, it must be confessed, the third 
edition of Mr. Jones’s book does not 
differ materially from the second, but 
the next two chapters, which together 
occupy forty-nine pages, now appear in 
the work for the first time. The first 
of the two is entitled “‘ Radiation of pipe- 
surface as provided by different authori- 
ties for various buildings critically 
examined,” and is an interesting piece of 
work, although it is questionable whether 
the criticism is always entirely fair. 
Hood’s rule, for example, was not 
intended for extraordinary temperatures, 
but, as Mr. Jones himself points out on 
page 122, for the moderate temperatures 
required in “‘ habitable rooms and public 
buildings”? and also “ for horticultural 
work,” and it is therefore somewhat 
unfair to apply it for high temperatures 
from 90° to 120°. We hold no brief in 
favour of Hood’s rule, which bears on the 
face of it every mark of empiricism and 
necessitates a good deal of guesswork on 
the part of the engineer when dealing 
with conditions in any way abnormal. 
Mr. Jones has done good service in 
pointing out the great discrepancies 
between the amounts of radiating surface 
obtained by this and other rules, and in 
comparing the theoretical results so 
obtained with the amounts of radiating 
surface which are required, as ascertained 
by careful tests, to heat a certain room to 
different degrees of temperature. In the 
comparative table (No. XIX.) the test 
results are not given, as the temperatures 





of the external air and of the radiating 
pipes were not uniform. We presume 
that they are those numbered 14 to 20 
in Table XXX., page 163, and if this is 
the case: they certainly approximate 
closely to the theoretical results calcu- 
lated according to Mr. Jones’s new 
method and given in the first column of 
the comparative table. 

Chapter XVI., which deals with the 
amount of “radiation or pipe surface ” 
required in buildings of different kinds 
and for different temperatures, must be 
read in connexion with Chapter XV., as 
it is merely a continuation of the same 
subject. In passing, we may note that 
Chapter XVI. is a revised reprint of a 
paper read by Mr. Jones at a meeting of 
the Institution of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, and, as the author states 
in the preface, the members of the Insti- 
tution “‘ showed their appreciation of this 
work by awarding the first prize (silver 
medal) for the best paper read at their 
meetings during the year 1903.” The 
chapter contains additional examples of 
the discrepant results obtained from 
some of the best-known formulas, and of 
the difference between these and the 
results obtained from tests. The re- 
corded tests cannot be described as 
exhaustive ; there are eight tests of horti- 
cultural buildings, one of a dining-room, 
six of a large office, one of a church, and 
two of drying-rooms. Of these the six 
tests of the room described on page 163 as 
an office, and on page 130 as “a room on 
the first floor over my offices,” are the 
most interesting. The room had a 
capacity of 23,500 cubic ft., an exposed 
wall surface of 1,540 sq. ft. (p. 130, or 
1,530 sq. ft. p. 163), and a glass surface 
of 370 sq. ft. Around this room seven 
rows of hot-water pipes were fixed, having 
a total surface of 1,278 sq. ft., and so 
arranged that any number of rows (from 
one to seven) could be in use. The first 
row had a radiating surface of 168 sq. ft., 
and each of the other rows a surface of 
185 sq. ft. With the first row only in 
operation, the mean temperature of the 
water being 171° and the external tem- 
perature 20°, the temperature in the room 
was 44°; with two rows (mean tem- 
perature of water 167° and external 
temperature 20°) the internal tempera- 
ture was 56°; with three rows (water 
175°, external temperature 22°) the 
internal temperature was 68°; with four 
rows (water 167°, external temperature 
16°) the internal temperature was only 
70° ; with five rows (water 161°, external 
temperature 30°) the internal temperature 
was 76°; with six rows (water 161° 
external temperature 42°) the internal 
temperature was 87°; with seven rows 
(water 157°, external temperature 48°) 
the internal temperature was 96°. 

These results are very instructive, but, 
in order to render them more easy of 
apprehension, we have worked out the 
square feet of radiating surface per 
1,000 cubic ft. of space in the room, and 
thus obtain the following figures :— 
71 sq. ft. of radiating surface per 1,000 
cubic ft. gave an internal temperature of 
44°, when the external was 20° (an in- 
crease of 24°), but 15 sq. ft. were required 
to give an internal temperature of 56° 
(an increase of 36°), and 23°7 sq. ft. to 
raise the temperature from 22° external 
to 68° internal (an increase of 46°). In 





th di it of ie diaaat. 
other words, one unit of pipe s 
difference of 24° Dacia the Eien 
and external temperature, but two units 
were required to raise the internal 
temperature 12° higher, and three units 
(with the water at a higher temperature) 
to raise it an extra 10°. Four units 
(30°7 sq. ft. per 1,000 cubic ft.) gave a 
difference between internal and external 
temperatures of 54° (namely, 70°—16°) ; 
five units (38°6 sq. ft. per 1,009 cubie ft.) 
a difference of 46° only (namely, 76°— 
30°) ; six units (46°5 sq. ft. per 1,009 cubic 
ft.) a difference of 45° (87°—42°): and 
seven units (54°3 sq. ft. per 1,000 cubic ft.) 
a difference of 48° (96°—48°). These 
tests and those of the two drying-rooms 
show clearly that every increase in 
internal temperature requires a much 
greater increase in the amount of 
radiating surface, if the other conditions 
remain constant. 

Mr. Jones has not, however, been con- 
tent to give the results of his tests, but 
has based on them a new method of 
calculating the radiating surface required 
under different conditions. The method 
is somewhat complicated, and takes into 
consideration the cubical contents of the 
room to be heated, the exposed wall 
surface, and the area of glass, and, in 
addition to these, the allowance to be 
made for every increase of internal tem- 
perature. By means of elaborate tables 
and diagrams, the difficulty of calculation 
has been greatly simplified. Whether 
the tests on which Mr. Jones’s method is 
based were sufficiently exhaustive can 
only be proved by experience, but the 
method seems to us to be without doubt 
far in advance of any of the formulas 
now in general use, and to be indeed 
one which the heating engineer cannot 
afford to ignore. 

We can only briefly indicate the new 
features in the remaining chapters. In 
Chapter XVII. some hints are given on 
the defect known as “ short circuiting,” 
which is often found in systems con- 
taining a number of radiators. An inter- 
esting account of the method adopted 
for preventing draughts in the town hall 
at Stourbridge is given in Chapter XX. 
A new and useful chapter, entitled 
‘Mansions, Villas, or other Buildings,” 
contains valuable information on the 
methods of connecting radiators. Chapter 
XXVI. on “ Ventilation” also appears 
for the first time. 

The last portion of the volume, as in 
the second edition, is devoted to hot- 
water supply, and contains a new chapter 
in criticism of the ordinary methods in 
which the heat is obtained from the 
kitchen range, and also additional matter 
on the subject of indirect heating by 
means of double cylinders, or evlinders 
containing coils of pipes—a method which 
is particularly advantageous when the 
water is of such a nature as to leave 
deposits "in the apparatus. Chapters 
XXXI. to XXXV. are also new, and 
bear the following _ titles :—" Water 
Analyses,” ‘“ Explosion of Theories said 
to Have Been the Cause of Boiler Explo- 
sions,” “Domestic Boiler Explosions, | 
“Experiments with Red-hot Boilers, 
and “Safety Valves.” We have "I 
peatedly pointed out that nearly : 
boiler explosions are due to the circus 
tion pipes being blocked with ice, av 
that by far the greater number wou 
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have been prevented if proper safety 
yalves had been fitted to the boilers, and 
Mr. Jones in these new chapters 
expresses the same opinion. As a sign 
of the times, it may be noted that the 
author is in favour of the metric system, 
and devotes the final chapter to the 
subject. 

The misprints in the volume are not 
numerous, but we may point out that 
« 390” on page 130 should be “ 370,” and 
“1530” on page 163 should be “ 1,540.” 
“Verticles ” on page 152 is an obvious 
printer’s error, but the word “ data” 
followed by a singular verb occurs so 
frequently that we are loath to lay all the 
blame in this case on the much-abused 
and long-suffering compositor. 

We have pleasure in recommending 
this edition of Mr. Jones’s book to 
architects as well as to heating engineers. 
It can scarcely fail to command a wide 
circulation. 

—_--@--—__—. 


NOTES. 





At a time when the adop- 
tion of the metric system 
is persistently advocated, 
interest may certainly be taken in 
reasonable criticism of such proposals. 
An organisation has recently been formed, 
under the style of ‘‘ The British Weights 
and Measures Association,’ with the 
primary object of combating the metre, 
and the secondary object of standardising 
and simplifying British Imperial weights 
and measures, so as to make them 
more useful than at present. A small 
pamphlet published by this association 
puts the adverse case in exceedingly 
simple terms, and the arguments raised 
are based on essentially practical eon- 
siderations. For instance, it is pointed 
out that the metre is unsuitable for 
navigators and for those engaged in the 
textile industries. Also, that in naviga- 
tion, in the measurement of shipping, 
and in the manufacture of cotton woollen, 
linen, jute, and hemp, British standards 
are practically universal, even in France 
and other strongholds of the metric 
system. Some striking estimates are 
given of the heavy cost to engineering 
firms of any radical change in the present 
Anglo-Saxon units, the outlay being 
computed at 100,000,000/. for British, 
and 200,000,000/. for American manufac- 
turers. These figures may seem absurdly 
high, but they are supported by the 
testimony of prominent engineers in both 
countries, as well as by calculations 
made on behalf of the Franklin Insti- 
tute of America. It ought not to be 
overlooked, however, that metric units 
are already much used by both British 
and American engineering firms, and 
that the change to the metric system 
would certainly not be made suddenly. 
In any event it is not likely to be made 
for many years, and in the meantime 
nothing but good can result from 
attempts to simplify the use of British 
weights and measures, and to abolish the 
unnecessary and meaningless variations 
now attending their application to many 
departments of commerce and industry. 


British v. Metric 
Weights 
and Measures. 





the Apvocates of the proposed 
Barrage barrage at Gravesend present 


i glowing accounts of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the realisa- 





tion of the scheme. According to Sir 
Thomas Brooke-Hitching, who recently 
delivered an address on the subject, 
the barrage would give London a clear 
water free from smell and pure enough 
for drinking in case of need. Launches, 
house-boats, and palatial steamers are 
among the concomitant delights he 
anticipates, and “ London-on-the-Lake ” 
is to become another Windermere or 
Geneva. Statements of such roseate 
hue are not .altogether wise, and may 
tend to obscure the real merits of 
the project. As the width of the 
Thames will not be increased, its appear- 
ance will never resemble that of a lake, 
and, although the water in the endocked 
river might probably be rendered purer 
and clearer, we should never want to use 
it for drinking purposes. For sanitary 
reasons houseboats would be distinctly 
undesirable, but to pleasure launches 
and steamboat services there could be 
no objection. One of the most valuable 
results to be obtained, however, would 
be the encouragement of commercial 
activity on the great natural highway. 
The establishment of permanent high- 
water level so as to facilitate the conduct 
of shipping business in the Port of London 
could alone justify the heavy expenditure 
involved by the Barrage Scheme. In 
some respects the proposal seems worthy 
of most serious consideration, but satis- 
factory answers must be given to several 
most important questions before approval 
could be given, even in principle, to the 
claims of the promoters. 





AL round the coast object 
lessons are to be found at 
the present moment demon- 
strating the relentless activity of the sea 
on the one hand, and the negligent sloth 
of man on the other. We have already 
commented upon the case of the Dee 
embankment, which, since our recent 
“Note” was written, has been almost 
destroyed and will entirely disappear 
before long. At one time the expendi- 
ture of a few pounds would have saved 
the embankment if the parties concerned 
could only have been reasonable. As 
things now stand the landowners have 
lost their property and the railway com- 
pany are committed to an outlay that 
will probably amount to many thousands 
of pounds. In the Isle of Wight, again, 
the authorities at Yarmouth continue to 
play with danger in the hope of avoiding 
necessary expenditure. We recently 
pointed out that there was imminent 
danger of an incursion by the sea down 
the Yar valley. Since then a local 
inquiry has confirmed previous state- 
ments as to the serious disaster threaten- 
ing the western portion of the island, 
and it is by no means improbable that 
the next severe south-westerly gale may 
sweep away the only barrier remaining 
between the sea and the river Yar. In 
spite of this urgent situation nothing is 
being done in the way of protective 
works, as the local council decline to 
move unless with the co-operation of 
other councils and _ private owners. 
Sheerness is another place threatened by 
the sea, from which it is protected merely 
by sea-walls. Two years ago the defences 
were damaged on the most exposed part 
of the foreshore, and although the cost of 
repair was estimated at less than 200/.; 


The Active Sea 
and Slothful 
Man. 


the Urban Council declined to sanction 
the necessary expenditure. About a 
year afterwards the defences were so 
much injured by heavy gales that. the 
estimated cost of reconstruction involved 
no less a sum than 2,000/., which has now 
to be provided perforce by the dilatory 
and pennywise authorities: Other 
examples of the kind could be quoted, 
but we have said enough to demonstrate 
the supine folly of some bodies upon 
whom devolves the defence of the coast 
line. 


A CORRESPONDENT signing 
“FF. R.S.” has made a plea 
in the Times against the 
ruin of Phile from the proposed further 
raising of the Nile, and is answered by 
Sir W. H. Preece in a letter which shows 
more candidly than usual the typical 
attitude of the engineering mind towards 
questions of the preservation of archi- 
tectural beauty and of monuments of 
archeology. All the talk against the 
heightening of the dam is, in Sir W. 
Preece’s view, ‘“‘ sentimental rot.” It is 
not often that we have it put in such 
plain terms, but that is the general 
mental attitude of engineers in respect of 
all accusations that in the course of 
their schemes they are destroying objects 
of beauty in nature or in art; and it is 
well to have this frank and typical con- 
fession kept in mind. According to 
Sir W. Preece, the destruction of the 
Phile temples matters nothing because 
they are only Ptolemaic. If Karnac 
stood in the way of an enginecring 
enterprise, we have no doubt some 
argument would be found to prove that 
Karnac was of no real value. 


Phile and 
the Engineers. 





THousanps of Londoners 
daily subject themselves to 
the depressing and noxious 
atmosphere that flows along the tunnels 
and through the carriages of deep-level 
electric railways. Fortunately for them, 
the period of immersion in this poisonous 
bath is of short duration, and means of 
escape occur at frequent intervals. 
Hence the only immediate effect in those 
of strong constitution is a temporary 
reduction of vital energy, which appears 
to be cheerfully suffered in return for 
the benefit of rapid transport from 
place to place. In long railway tunnels 


Poisonous 
Tunnels. 


where steam locomotives are em- 
ployed, far greater risks await the 
adventurous traveller. Only a few 


days ago five railway employees, in- 
cluding members of a rescue party, lost 
their lives in the well-known St. Clair 
tunnel between Canada and the United 
States, owing to the breakdown of a 
goods train amid the deadly fumes with 
which the tunnel is always filled. What 
would happen if a passenger train were 
disabled in similar fashion is too terrible 
for contemplation, but it is well that 
attention should be called to the grave 
risks attending railway journeys below 
the surface of the earth. The St. Clair 
tunnel is only 2} miles long including 
the approaches, a short distance as 
compared with some modern European 
tunnels. Discomfort is experienced in 
the latter, even during the fairly rapid 
passage of passenger trains, and the 
result of any stoppage would be truly 
| disastrous. This consideration alone is 
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sufficient to negative any lingering 
feeling in favour of the Channel tunnel, 
the construction of which has been 
discussed in France since the happy 
restoration of cordial relations between 
the two countries concerned. 





ye eae In the list of barriers to 
' Drawbacks, business enumerated by the 
President of the South 


Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute at 
Dudley on Saturday last the subject of 
high railway rates occupied a prominent 
place. This matter is already engaging 
the attention of the Government, owing 
to the persistent complaints made by 
agriculturists of undue preference in 
favour of foreign produce. Figures have 
been quoted in support of their con- 
tention which, in view of the Act called 
forth by a similar agitation a few years 
back, seem almost incredible. At the 
Dudley meeting it was stated that the 
unfair advantages which railway com- 
panies offered to our foreign competitors 
tended more to create unfair competition 
than was generally known. If this be 
so, the sooner the Government are put 
in possession of the facts the better for 
all the industries concerned. The sidings 
owners received active parliamentary 
sympathy this last session, and effected a 
satisfactory compromise with the railway 
companies with respect to some of their 
grievances. Unfortunately for them- 
selves, the South Staffordshire manu- 
facturers labour under the disadvantage 
of being situated very far from the sea- 
board, and the incidence of railway 
carriage may quite conceivably tend 
to the removal of works from that 
district, even in the absence of any 
discrimination in favour of foreign 
competitors. We were certainly under 
the impression that ‘‘ undue preference ” 
had been effectively dealt with by legis- 
lation; but such abuses have a tendency 
to creep in again. If they are found still 
to exist, the law should be strengthened, 
for relief in the direction of reductions 
in rates will otherwise be found difficult, 
if not impossible, of attainment. Better 
results may be looked for from a more 
thorough utilisation of canal transport 
—a subject we have recently dealt with 
—for just now every railway manager 
has “economy” in large letters in the 
forefront of his programme. 


THE paper on the electrifica- 
tion of the Mersey Railway, 
by Mr. H. L. Kirker, which 
has just been published in the Journal 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
is of considerab'e interest to engineers 
at the present time. The whole work 
of electrifying the line w:s completed 
without interrupting the ordinary traffic, 
and an instantaneous chang? over from 
steam to electric working was made. 
The speed of the trains on the line is 
increased from fifteen to twenty miles 
an hour, and the train mileage per week 
has been increased from 6,000 to 15,000, a 
three-minutes schedule being maintained 
all through the day. In order to avoid 
the loss incident on running lengthy 
trains during the times when traffic is 
light, ‘“‘ multiple control” has been 
adopted. On this system the electric 
motors are distributed amongst several 
cars of the train, and electric locomotives 


The 
Mersey « 
Railway. 


are used only on special occasions: 
Instead of having two controllers, one 
at each end of the train, to regulate the 
total current required, a number of 
smaller controllers are put on several of 
the motor cars, and they can be operated 
from several points on the train by 
means of an auxiliary control system 
which is worked by a small battery. 
The change to electricity has effected a 
very considerable saving in the cost of 
ventilating the tunnel. With steam the 
average cost was nearly 5,000/. per 
annum, while with electricity the total 
cost is less than 400/. In electrifying 
the line great difficulty was experienced 
in retaining workmen, as the work on the 
permanent way was of a highly disagree- 
able nature owing to the vitiated atmo- 
sphere. The actual working hours were 
from 12.30 a.m. to 4.30 a.m., except on 
Sundays, when the men worked till noon. 
As the greater part of the cable work was 
in the ventilation headings, where, in 
addition to the smoke, there was a 
seventeen-years accumulation of soot 
to contend with, the working conditions 
were very trying. One highly satisfac- 
tory feature in connexion with the change 
over to electric working is that of the 
250 men employed in operating the trains 
over 90 per cent. are old steam employés. 
This speaks well for the simplicity of 
electric traction. 





The Mr. WititiaAM ARNOLD 
Sandby SanpBy, who died in last 
Bequests. 


May at an advanced age, 
leaving numerous bequests to the Council 
of the Royal Academy and to public 
Art collections in this country, was a 
nephew of Thomas and Paul Sandby, 
natives of Nottingham, and foundation 
members of the Royal Academy. 
Thomas, the elder brother, was first 
Professor of Architecture to that body, 
from 1768 until his death in 1798. Many 
of his architectural drawings, in water- 
colour, were then sold, and are preserved 
in Windsor Castle, the Soane Museum, 
and the National Collections. When 
twenty-two years old he was, in 1743, 
appointed military draughtsman to the 
staff in Scotland, and, having accom- 
panied in that capacity the Duke of 
Cumberland in Flanders, was made 
deputy-ranger of Windsor Forest ; during 
his fifty-two years’ tenure of that office 
he effected many improvements in the 
park, and laid out the lake of Virginia 
Water. Paul Sandby, one of the earliest 
English artists who engraved in aqua- 
tint, first found regular employment in 
the drawing-office at the Tower of London. 
In 1748, being then twenty-three years of 
age, he joined the staff for making a 
survey of the Scottish Highlands. His 
prints and tinted drawings of scenery in 
Scotland and Wales, and a set of seventy 
etchings of the Windsor and Eton country, 
brought him great reputation. In 1778 he 
published ‘‘ The ‘ Virtuoso’s’ Museum,” 
a series of 150 engravings by him of 
views in England and Wales. He was 
appointed drawing-master to King 
George III.’s children, and from 1768 
to his decease in 1809 was chief instructor 
of drawing at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Paul Sandby’s — popular 
“tinted drawings’? were done with a 
reed-pen, the tints being obtained with 





thin translucent washes. Mr. W. A. 


He 
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Sandby bequeathes a capital sum of 
1,000/. to the Royal Academy for an 
annual “Sandby Gift,” in his uneles’ 
memory, to be awarded to an architect 
and a landscape painter, alternately 
or to the families of such artists under 
certain conditions. His other bequests 
comprise his MS. copy (to the Aca emy) 
of Thomas Sandby’s lectures on archi. 
tecture, autograph letters (to the British 
Museum) written by his two uncles - 
and specified examples of their drawings 
to the Universities of Oxford and (Cam. 
bridge, the National Gallery of Scotland 
the City of London Art Gallery, and the 
Art Galleries of Manchester, Liverpool 
Glasgow, and other provincial cities, 





THe ‘Salon d’Automne” 
Selon ated. which has succeeded in 

emerging from the _base- 
ment of the Petit Palais, and secured its 
footing in the main galleries of the Grand 
Palais, is to a great extent consecrated 
(as might have been expected) to the 
Impressionist School. It may be said at 
once that good pictures are few, and that 
good taste (on the part of the public) is 
somewhat outraged by the fantastic 
character of many of the works, We 
may make an exception in regard to M. 
Carriére, whose exhibits have really fine 
qualities in spite of his prejudice in 
favour of a melancholy monochrome 
colouring and an effacement of outline. 
M. Besnard on this occasion has abstained 
from exhibiting, but his wife and daughter 
have taken part in exhibition, the 
general arrangement of which is well 
carried out; but to place in juxtaposi- 
tion to the room consecrated to the 
drawings of Puvis de Chavannes such 
works as those of MM. Odilon, Redon, 
Cesanne, and Toulouse Lautrec, is but 
a poor compliment to pay to the 
memory of a great artist. Among the 
architectural designs the facades of 
houses by M. Plumet, and the cottages 
by M. Sézille, are worth mention. The 
sculpture is worse than mediocre. In 
short, this attempt at a third Salon, 
which no one wanted, may have the 
healthful result, of disgusting the public 
with the eccentricities which a certain 
clique of dealers endeavour to force on 
them, to the prejudice of the true artists. 





THE death, at so early an 
age, of Mr. C. W. Furse, is a 
great loss to English art, 
not only for what he had achieved but 
perhaps even more for what he might 
have been expected to achieve. He had 
always shown original style in his way 
of treating portraits, but he would seem 
to have been only feeling his way until 
the last year or two, when his large pic: 
ture of “ The Return from the Ride 

suddenly gave an entirely new idea of 
the breadth and power of style which 
were within his grasp; and his beautiful 
“Diana of the Uplands,” in this years 
Academy, showed again a new power of 
movement, and life, and energy, and led 
all who saw it to feel that henceforth 
Furse’s picture would be among the points 
of interest in each Academy exhibitiol. 
It is sad indeed to think of that Joyous 
vision of life and health, and of ts 
author cut off in the full vigour of his 


Mr. C. W. 
Furse. 





artistic power and promise. 
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THE Exhibition of the Insti- 
tute of Oil Painters, though 
there is a good deal of what 
may be called respectable mediocrity, in- 
cludes also a fair proportion of really 
interesting works, especially among the 
landscapes. Among these are three 
beautiful landscapes by the President 
(Mr. Frank Walton), one large and two 
small pictures; of these the larger 
“Wotton Woods” (163) is an admirable 
example of high finish which does not 
preclude breadth and atmospheric effect. 
Mr. Austen Brown’s “‘ Returning from the 
Fields” (171) is a powerful but, one must 
feel,a forced effect, a piece of stage-lighting, 
not possible in nature. Mr. Montague 
Smyth sends a fine landscape, ‘‘ Fen- 
land” (7), 2 Hobbema in composition 
but (fortunately) not in tone and 
colour. Mr. Wetherbee’s ‘The Hill- 
top” (78) is a beautiful landscape 
heightened in expression and effect by 
the admirably designed figures of the two 
girls in the foreground—modern, not 
classic figures, this time. Mr. J. S. 
Hill’s landscapes (120 and 128) are ex- 
ceptional works with a style, but hardly 
the best style; it is too crumbly and 
devoid of atmosphere. Near these are 
Mr. Withers’s powerful but heavy work, 
“The Mill-Pool” (125), and a beautiful 
landscape and cattle picture (126) in 
which Mr. Bertram Priestman seems to 
have been taking a leaf out of Mr. 
Arnesby Brown’s book. Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton’s large panoramic landscape, 
“The Mouth of the Exe” (143), is fine 
in composition and in the effect of space 
and distance, if a little dull in colour; it 
suggests a modern de K6ning. Mr. 
Melton Fisher surprises us by a small 
and very effective landscape study “ An 
Autumn Sunset” (152), curious and 
unusual in style, but full of feeling. 
One or two other artists have sprung sur- 
prises on us ; who, without the catalogue, 
would ever have put the name of Mr. 
Robert Little to the interior with the 
two figures entitled ‘“ Mother’s Music” 
(112)? His small picture, “‘ Life on a 
Farm” (172), displays his qualities of open- 
ait effect and fine sky-painting in more of 
his usual manner. Among the figure 
pictures Mr. Kennington has one or two of 
his careful and learned works, always com- 
plete in drawing and composition, but he 
does not seem to hold his former place in 
regard to character and expression. Mr. 
R. Brough exhibits a fine solidly painted 
portrait of “Lord Torphichen” (42). 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s racing picture, “ Sun, 
Silk, and Sinew” (70) is effective enough 
in colour, but his horses are not good— 
as horses. Is Miss Fortescue-Brickdale’s 
The Little Foot Page” (88), a girl in 
pages dress, a reminiscence of Elizabeth 
Browning’s poem? It is rather prosaic in 
conception, considered in that light ; the 
girl’s “doublet” is a very fine bit of 
colour and texture, but it is not one of 
Miss Brickdale’s intellectual successes. 
Among other things in which figure is the 
predominant interest may be named Mr. 
avery’s portrait of a “Lady in Black” 
: Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s “ Happy 
foments” (197), in which the face of the 
child on the sofa is a charming bit of 
Work ; and Mr. G. W. Joy’s “Sea 
teezes " (116), the title given to a very 
Spirituel sketch of the head of a girl half 
muffled in a grey cloak. 


Institute of 
Oil Painters. 





A RATHER interesting col- 
lection of what were com- 
prised under the general 
term ‘‘Garden Ornaments” was on view 
early in the week, previous to a sale at 
Messrs. Robinson and Fisher’s rooms, 
the old Willis’s rooms in King-street, St. 
James's. There was quite an extensive 
choice of sundials, none of them per- 
haps of the first order architecturally, 
but many of them either good, or inter- 
esting from their quaintness. There 
was one described as ‘‘a rare declining 
sun dial on a double-column pedestal,” 
which certainly was a curious affair, but 
it was a make-up. The desk-like dial 
bore the date 1784, but was supported 
on coupled early Gothic caps; the owner 
had evidently possessed or found this bit 
of medieval carving, and had two shafts 
fitted underneath it, and used it as a 
pedestal for the XVIIIth century dial. 
Among the other things were conspicuous 
a splendid oblong leaden “‘jardiniére,” 
with cast ornaments on it, and a most un- 
usual marble vase, with heads in alto- 
relief sculptured on it as if resting on a 
kind of shelf running horizontally round 
the middle of the bowl. There were to 
be seen also two fine pairs of eagles 
for the finials of gate- piers; one 
pair with the heads turned —“ re- 
gardant,” as they say in heraldry; the 
other pair standing on stone balls and 
holding iron rings in their beaks. Above 
the baize wall lining of the show-room 
the tops of fluted pilasters, and wreath 
ornaments, and panels of dancing figures, 
reminded one that this was once “ Al- 


Garden 
Ornaments. 





mack’s.” What a contrast of associa- 
tions ! 

__ Tue Instructions for the 

119 Foolish competition for the proposed 


Wallasey District Offices 
(Cheshire) specified plans on the scale of 
; in. to a foot; a working drawing scale. 
The site is a very extensive one, and the 
plans to that scale would come to very 
large drawings, probably covering sheets of 
“antiquarian” paper. One of the archi- 
tects who had sent for the Instructions 
pointed out the unfairness of demanding 
drawings on such a scale for the chances 
of a competition, and was bluntly told 
that of the 120 architects who had applied 
for the Instructions he was the only one 
who had raised any objection to the scale. 
In that case we know of 119 foolish per- 
sons. What is the use of the efforts 
which the Competitions Committee of 
the Institute is continually making, 
which enlightened “assessors” are 
making, which we are frequently making 
in these columns to combat these unfair 
demands for large-scale drawings in com- 
petitions, when here are all these com- 
peting architects ready to give way to 
these unfair and totally unnecessary 
demands on their labour, without even a 
protest? If architects are so foolish as to 
do this, it is their own fault if they are 
victimised and tyrannised over by vom- 
petition committees. 

en 


New CuHurcH, WatrorpD.—The new St. 
Paul’s Church in Bushey Hall-road was re- 
cently opened. The building has been erected 
at a total cost of about 1,614/., from the 
designs of Mr. Austin Durst, architect. 
Accommodation is provided for 230 people. 
The contractors for the work were Messrs. 
G. — Waterman, whose tender amounted 
to 1,194/. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
last at the new premises, 18, Tufton-street, 
under the chairmanship of the President, Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber. — 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the following gentle- 
men were elected as members :—Messrs. G. 
St. J. Makin, F. W. Troup, A. H. Fagg, G. W. 
Malcolm, H. C. Emery, D. M. Wilson, A. ¥. Poole, 
T. Gibbon, S. W. Neighbour, W. G. Green, 
H. W. Wakeman, G. A. J. Hart, R. J. Buck, 
E. C. M. O’Brien, W. B. Hackett, C. Cooke- 
Yarborough, G. W. Horsfield, E. F. Bothwell, 
H. J. Fletcher, P. E. Holland, W. H. H. Cooke, 
W. Craven Rhodes, F. J. Hill, C. Q. May, 
L. Mansfield, N. W. Hadwen, L. E. Marsh. 
V. G. Santo, F. P. Skipwit, W. Albert, D. E. 
Oram, A. H. Brownrigg, O. A. Bloxam, E. C. W. 
Wilmott, W. W. Caithness, P. Hemy, W. W. 
Roberts, A. P. Dowglass, G. Law, A. L. Snow, 
R. P. Bruce, B. A. Ross, F. A. Vernon, C. R. 
Bawden, F. Woodward, C. F. Pember, B. H. 
Lodge, H. E. King, and A. N. Peckham. 

Annual Report and Balance-Sheet. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams moved the adoption of 
the Committee’s report and_balance-sheet 
for the session 1903-4, and said it was very satis- 
factory and marked another epoch in the 
history of the Association. The new premises 
showed a debt of 4,000/., and it ought to be the 
object of everyone of them in every way 
possible—no matter how small the sub- 
scription—to wipe out the deficit. The in- 
crease in the day school was very satisfactory, 
and he trusted it would go on increasing. 
The report mentioned that Mr. H. Tanner, sen., 
had been knighted, which was gratifying to the 
profession generally, and he hoped that other 
men not in official positions would also gain that 
distinction. : 

Mr. Francis Hooper, Hon. Treasurer, in second- 
ing the motion, said he desired to address him- 
self exclusively to the accounts, kept by their 
invaluable Secretary, Mr. Driver, with his 
loyal staff, and audited by Messrs. Satffery, 
Sons, and Co., chartered accountants, which 
had been published in the Brown Book now in 
their hands. Their ordinary general working 
expenses had varied but little from those of 
preceding years, but, as was to be expected, 
the acquisition of the new premises, though 
upon conditions generally favourable, had 
involved exceptional outlay, which included their 
rent at both Great Marlborough-street and 
Tufton-street, from the date of the liquidation 
of the museum accounts in 1903, during the 
time occupied by the alteration of the latter 
premises to suit their requirements, and also 
the payment for dilapidations under the 
covenants of their lease of the old premises. 
In respect to this, their best thanks were]due 
to Mr. E. Greenop, for his invaluable services in 
negotiating the settlement on their behalf. 
Coupled with this was the pension payable to 
the late curator under agreement with the 
former trustees of the museum. After pro- 
longed negotiations, the Committee had sur- 
rendered the two leases for unequal periods 
under which the premises in Tufton-street 
were held, and had secured from the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners a new lease for a term 
of which 998 years was unexpired. Turning 


.to the income account, members’ subscriptions 


and entrance-fees were somewhat greater than 
before, and that night they had gratification 
in nominating for election upwards of seventy- 
eight new members. The R.I.B.A. Council 
had again generously granted 100/. towards 
the maintenance of the evening school, which, 
owing to fluctuations that seemed almost 
unavoidable, was in this year particularly 
welcome. Special subscriptions to the Royal 
Architectural Museum from its old supporters 
amounted to 46l., and this they most gratefully 
acknowledged, and hoped not only to maintain, 
but to augment. Their Travelling Studentship 
and Scholarship Fund remained as_ before, 
but during the year the Committee received 
the pleasing announcement that, under the will 
of the late Mr. H. Saxon Snell, a sum was to be 
placed at its disposal to form a scholarship 
for the furtherance of the study of hospital 
construction and poor law buildings. The 
Library Fund continued to benefit by the 
enerosity and admirable foresight of Mr. 
Timed Stokes, whose loan of a surveying 
level some years ago produced a useful revenue 
for the purchase of books from members who 
hired it. The attention of members should be 
0 
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again drawn to the publication of the Sketch 
Book, which represented the work of some 
of the finest architectural draughtsmen ‘of 
the day, and, he believed, needed only to 
be better known to secure much _ wider 
support. In this year, however, by far the most 
important item concerned their capital account 
in respect of the new premises which they now 
occupied. Very generous donations had been 
made by members and friends, for which the 
Committee was most grateful. The Council 
of the Institute of Architects had most liberally 
voted 500l., and several manufacturers and 
merchants had contributed in kind, the total 
representing 5,633J. in all, but their indebtedness 
to the building contractors still amounted to 
some 4,000/., and a further sum of about 
1,090/. was requisite to complete the reinstate- 
ment of the museum and efficiently equip the 
classrooms, reading-room, and library. To- 
wards this 1,000/. had been promised by a 
valued friend conditionally upon the balance 
being secured during this session, and Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A., another tried friend, had 
offered 501., in addition to his former donation, 
upon similar terms. The Architectural Associa- 
tion was doing work for its members and students 
which was increasingly recognised and appre- 
ciated, and. in addition to this, it was pled to 
maintain the Royal Architectural Museum for 
the public benefit. The Committee, therefore, 
confidently hoped that a generous response 
would follow the publication of a statement 
of the present financial circumstances from that 
ever-widening section of the community which 
was interested in the advancement of art 
generally, and of national architecture in 
particular. 


The report and balance-sheet was then 
adopted. 
The President announced the following 


further donations to the New Premises Fund :— 
Messrs. W. A. Aickman, 5/. 5s.; A. S. Gover, 
2]. 12s. 6d.; T. L. Dale, ll. 1s.; and T. R. 
Hooper, 1/. Is. 

Mr. L. Ambler, Hon. Sec., announced that 
the Conversazione would be held on Thursday, 
October 27, at 8 p.m., at 18, Tufton-street. 


Photography as Applied to Archttecture. 


Mr. E. Dockree then read the following 
paper :— 

If I commence my paper this evening with a 
few remarks on the ethics of “* Photography 
as Applied to Architecture,” or, in other words, 
architectural photography, I must at once 
disclaim any intention of raising that weari- 
some and unprofitable controversy over the 
respective merits of sketching and _photo- 
graphy as a means of depicting buildings. I 
recognise that very exhaustive claims have 
been made on both sides—claims not supported 
by any substantial basis of fact ; and while my 
personal sympathies naturally tend towards 
work with a camera, I am quite willing to grant 
that the use of the pencil by the architect and 
student is a very necessary and proper thing. 

But architectural photography has its field. 
The late John Ruskin, no enthusiast concerning 
photography in general, said “ it was the fore- 
most means of translation or reproduction in a 
graphic form of architecture.” I do not affect 
a belief that by this utterance the great art 
critic excluded all other methods of depiction ; 
his own exquisite drawings of architecture 
would at once dispel such a claim. But I do 
believe that by this utterance he recognised the 
supreme claim of the architectural photograph 
—its impersonality. A drawing must neces- 
sarily be tinged with the individuality and 
perception, or want of perception, of its author ; 
in short, you do not receive an impression of the 
building through your own eyes, but through 
the eyes of the artist—nay, it is but an impres- 
sion of his impression. So that, whatever 
pleasure you derive from the drawing as a 
drawing, you do not necessarily receive from it 
the Fimpression of the building that would 
result from a sight of it in the substance. Some 
medium is therefore required for affording an 
impersonal depiction of a building from which 
each beholder can draw his own deductions and 
impressions. Such an impersonal basis is 
afforded by the photograph, which I claim is 
the only effectual means for the exhibition of 
architecture; and by exhibition I not only 
mean a public display of architectural views, 
but also their publication in books and maga- 
zines, or any other method intended to appeal 
directly to the criticism and judgment of the 
individual. The first case is even more 
important than the second, because if ever an 





unpersonal basis is needed, it is required by a 
judge who has to decide the merits, not of 
drawings or photographs, but the buildings 
depicted in them. That I am not alone in my 
contention is shown by the efforts that have 
been and are still being made by some of the 
leading architects to obtain a revision of the 
Royal Academy rules with regard to archi- 
tectural exhibits ; a revision that would permit 
architects to show their work by means of 
photographs, geometrical drawings and models, 
as well as, or instead of, perspective drawings, to 
which they are at present practically restricted. 

My claim for the photograph as the best 
means of exhibiting a building will doubtless 
be met by two objections :— 


(1) That the photographs can be “ faked.” 

(2) That buildings seen in photographs are 
frequently distorted and are not truly repre- 
sented. 


Both these objections must be admitted ; in 
regard to the first, I might rest content to say, 
so can drawings. One has only to study 
perspectives at the Royal Academy for this 
fact to be self-evident. But if absolutely sharp, 
clear detail be insisted upon in a photograph, 
it will be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to fake it without detection. Only fuzziness 
or impressionism will disguise the efforts of 
manipulation. And architectural photographs 
in general cannot be too sharp. In regard to 
the second objection, the fault lies entirely with 
the operator ; if you see a distorted building or 
one in impossible perspective, blame not the 
science but the photographer. 

For the benefit of architects employing pro- 
fessional photographers, I should mention that 
many of the monstrosities in architectural 
photography that one sees are due entirely to 
the architect, whose orders the photographer 
is naturally obliged to carry out, however much 
they go against his better judgment. The most 
common causes of failure are :— 

(1) The architect desires to get too much in 
one plate ; he wants “* to look over his head ” or 
‘‘round a corner ”—in short, tries to achieve 
the impossible—in which amiable endeavour 
the photographer collaborates. Occasionally, 
for a special purpose, it may be necessary to 
take a somewhat distorted view. For instance, 
one of the photographs of Westminster Cathe- 
dral which is hung on the wall to-night is a very 
sharp perspective of the campanile from the 
roof of the nave. This photograph, which took 
me three hours to focus and get into position, 
was specially asked for by Professor Lethaby, 
who selected all the points of view. In general, 
the photographer should resist a request for a 
view he knows will appear distorted. 

(2) The operator receives instructions to do 
“ the best he can ” (a favourite form of request), 
and with some operators the best does not 
amount to much. In this case the photo- 
grapher goes blindly to work, never pointing 
out drawbacks or defects (from a photographic 
standpoint) in the views suggested or offering 
a workable alternative. 

I am tempted to add a third reason—a want 
of knowledge on the part of the operator of 
either the science of optics or the laws of per- 
spective, or both. 

I do not wish to pose as an authority on 
architecture; there are too’ many already ; 
but in more than one instance I have 
succeeded in bringing the architect round to 
a point of view widely differing from his original 
idea, although still retaining the same angle of 
the subject that he required to be taken. 

Some subjects are quite impossible to render 
in a pleasing way, and, unless they are required 
for litigation purposes, I strongly urge that they 
be left alone. 

Concerning size, the larger the photograph 
of an architectural subject can be made, the 
better in every respect: the details and the 
proportions of the structure are shown to a 
greater advantage. A small picture may be a 
gem of photography in its way, but you in- 
stinctively feel you would like to see it done 
larger. Of course, you can enlarge by means 
of one of various apparatus on the market, but 
why make two bites ata cherry ? The resulting 
picture lacks that “ quality ” and “‘ vim ” only 
to be obtained by working direct. An enlarged 
negative is another alternative, but that 
requires a skill and power of manipulation far 
beyond the average amateur, who only requires 
one or two prints of the subject he is in- 
terested in. 

Again, small plates are “ small” in price and 
tend to carelessness and slipshod work ; whereas 








a large plate and its after manipulations compe] 
you to walk round and study your subject 
consider every standpoint—the final one bein, 
selected only after mature deliberation 

I would like, while still speaking generally, to 
say a word about artificial light. For architec. 
tural work artificial light should never be resorted 
to if it can be avoided. Though an interior ma 
appear absolutely dark to the naked eye, there 
are always rays sufficient to act upon a sengj. 
tive plate if time be given. Thus, my view 
of the Chester crypt had to be focussed on q 
torch, consisting of a newspaper rolled y 
lighted and held a certain distance in front 
of the camera. The plate was exposed {for 
five hours, and a slide of the result obtained 
you will see later. Such prolonged exposures 
are not always possible, and one is frequently 
forced to employ some sort of artificial aid 
Though I have never employed it, I believe 
acetylene gaslight is the best for photographic 
purposes, as the spectrum of this light most 
closely approximates to that of the sun!§I 
have invariably used electric arc lamps when 
photographing the auditoriums of theatres 
and other dark interiors. In the case of All 
Hallows Church, Lombard-street, the very dark 
interior :of which I photographed in foggy 
February last year, the building was not 
wired for electric light and electric arcs 
could not be utilised. I therefore employed 
six lime boxes, using the oxy-hydrogen 
light, the gas being contained in portable 
cylinders. The resulting photographs are shown 
on the walls this evening. One light I warn you 
not to use for architectural purposes, and that 
is the one most commonly resorted to—flash- 
light magnesium. Its use results in a white 
glare over the objects nearest to the camera 
and the elimination of detail in the back- 
ground, so that delicate undercut carving 
looks as flat and formless as a stencil pattern 
on a wall. 

Unfailing patience and effort are required 
to obtain success in architectural photography. 
One must be prepared to work at it at all 
hours of the day and night. I have secured 
excellent negatives by exposing plates in the 
subdued light between 3 a.m. and 7 a.m. But 
as the fascination of the work gets a firmer hold 
of the worker, so the various difficulties are 
overcome and in the end practically disappear, 
the intervening stages serving to encourage 
the earnest enthusiast. There are obstacles to 
be overcome undoubtedly, but none of such 
magnitude as cannot be surmounted by care and 
application. 


Apparatus. 


In dealing with my remarks on photographic 
apparatus and photographic processes, which 
I include in this paper for the benefit of those of 
you who are or intend to become architectural 
photographers, I have endeavoured to eliminate 
as far as possible technicalities or technical 
terms, hoping that my lay hearers may also 
understand and join in the discussion which I 
hope will arise. 


The Camera. 


Bearing ia mind my remarks as to size, I would 
recommend nothing less than a whole plate or a 
10 by 8; personally, I use a 12 by 10, and would 
a 15 by 12 if I could get about with it and all its 
appurtenances in a comfortable manner. The 
camera should possess double extension ; that 1s, 
the “ front ” and “ back ” should be capable ot 
being adjusted by means of a pinion and rack- 
work, the bellows slightly tapering; and the 
“front” carrying the lens should have 4 
“ rising movement ” and, better still, a “sliding 
movement” in addition. All up-to-date cameras 
have a “ swing-back” capable of two move- 
ments, “to” and “from” the lens, and 4 
“reversing back” to carry the dark slide so 
that oblong and upright pictures can be ob- 
tained. Some workers find fault with the 
“turntable” ; they say that “ focussing ~ 5 
difficulty in a dark interior—what light there 18 
coming up through the same from the ground . 
floor and detracting from the visibility of the 
image on the “ focussing screen.” This may 
be so, but personally I have found no incon: 
venience of any moment up to the present. 

To my mind the turntable has advantages 
over the solid base board ; it reduces the welg 
of the camera, it facilitates your moves 
in finding the desired view, and gives Tg! go 
to the whole apparatus, the latter a m ° 
important feature when working with lenses 
long foci and in exposed positions. The “— 
stand, or tripod used with the turntable, 
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should be folding, with a sliding leg—two or 
three-fold, if of the right weight, is immaterial ; 
the camera and tripod when set up for use 
should not exceed 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, this being an average sight-line. A slow 
moving spirit-level, circular in shape, should be 
fixed on the “ base board’’ of the camera just 
at the side of the front ; on the front itself at the 
top of the side a “plumb index ” should be 
placed, and another one on the side of the 
“swing-back.” These three working together 
accurately place beyond dispute the absolute 
verticality of the resulting photograph. 


Lenses. 

The next thing to be considered, and certainly 
the most important one concerning architecture, 
is the lens or lenses. One lens will not do 
everything required of it; and, before deciding 
what to get, I would strongly urge the enthusiast 
to consult someone well versed in the matter, 
and, if the pocket will allow, to purchase the 
best make possible. Then, should your results 
be not satisfactory, blame yourself and not the 
lens. I hold no retainer, so cannot advertise, 
but whatever make is selected let it be a lens 
giving no wider angle than 65° for an interior 
subject, whereas 60° to 65° is a very pleasing 
range for exteriors of buildings. by 

If I quote “focal lengths ” of lenses it will 
possibly only tend to confuse, so I will merely 
state that lenses for architectural work must 
be of the rectilinear type and possess great 
covering power and marginal definition ; those 
of the genuine “anastigmatic”’ series are 
absolutely the finest procurable for the purpose. 

I am afraid I must depart from my original 
intention to avoid “ technical terms,’”? but I 
have no alternative in giving the following 
particulars. Where the purse will allow, I 
strongly recommend the earnest worker to 
procure a “battery? of lenses for his use ; 
for instance, for a whole-plate camera, a 64-ir., 
9-in and 12-in. focal lengths ; for a 10 by 8 
camera, an8-in., ll-in. and 14-in. focal lengths ; 
and fora 12 by 10 camera, a 10-in., 13-in., and 
16-in. focal lengths. And to the last-named I 
would add an 83-in. lens. 


Focussing. 


The apparatus complete, the first operation 
after the selection of your view is the “ focussing.” 
The screen upon which this is effected should 
be ruled into small squares, say, of an inch ; 
this will facilitate the worker in composing 
his picture. In “ focussing ” get your subject 
a3 sharp as you can, roughly so at first; see 
your vertical lines are vertical, and not, as 
one sometimes sees, converging to meet at some 
point. Your “ uprights” not being true, the 
camera must be generally “levelled ” and the 
“swing-back ’? manipulated until the said lines 
are vertical, the levels all working true to each 
other; your picture should then be dead “ up- 
right.” Now re-focus, fixing upon some object 
midway between the camera and the middle 
of your subject ; note the appearance of the 
same at the top, bottom, and sides of your 
screen, using the lens’s stops to bring the whole 
view into general sharpness—and in archi- 
tectural work I have already said it cannot be 
teo sharp. 

Exposure. 


The knowledge of the exposure to be 
given is only gained by experience; there 
8 no fixed rule, subjects, light, and shade 
varying to an enormous degree. But bear 
this in mind—always give plenty ; look after 
the shadows, the “ high lights”? will look 
after themselves. Better “‘ over-exposure ” than 
' under-exposure ” ; the former can be modified 
in development, but no amount of development 
will give detail which through “ under-ex- 
posure” is not in the plate. Bear in mind 
that each consecutive stop requires twice as 
much exposure as the one immediately pre- 
ceding it 


Plates. 


Those having a medium rapidity will be 
found the most serviceable, satisfactory, and 
easy to work. Some workers like one 
make of plate, others prefer another ; personally, 
pk the Imperial Company’s or Elliott’s 
arnet give ali that is required of them; but 
‘very plate used must be “ backed.” The 
nutierence in the resulting picture obtained 
om a “backed” and an “ unbacked plate ” 
ag marked ; in fact, in some cases, especially 
‘ ere windows assert themselves in an in- 
b nr, a “ backed ” plate is an absolute neces- 
'y, otherwise “halation,” the bugbear of 





photography, will be so evident as to quite 
mar the picture, though everything else is 
quite satisfactory. 

Developer. 


One composed of pyro, in combination 
with potash or soda as the accelerator, is, to 
my idea, the best for the class of work under 
consideration. It yields, if properly adjusted 
in its components, a negative soft but vigorous, 
the class best suited for printing in either 
“silver” or “platinum.” In development 
the watch-words should be “ Detail first, 
density afterwards,” not the reverse. To obtain 
the correct gradation, keep your pyro down 
to a minimum to start with ; it can easily be 
increased as development proceeds. 

All detail out and the desired stage of density 
reached, rinse the negative well and fix in the 
usual manner—say, for ten to fifteen minutes— 
in hypo | oz. to each 4 oz. of water ; remove, 
well wash under running water for forty minutes 
to an hour, drain, and stand to dry in a place 
free from dust and draught. 

The negative now obtained, when dried 
should be carefully examined, and the various 
defects, such as pin-holes, etc., remedied, and 
the shadows, if too pronounced, should be 
strengthened by one of many devices, such as 
papering, etc., on the glass side. 

Prints, 


I have no doubt that the numerous printing 
processes are known to you ; each one has his 
own particular idea in that direction. But 
a note on prints intended for reproduction 
by the press may not be amiss. 

A print to give the finest block for repro- 
duction is the “ silver print.” By that I mean 
that done on one of the various P.O.P. papers 
and toned with gold. I prefer that “‘ toning ” 
which includes the ‘“sulphocyanide of 
ammonium”; the range of tones and the 
latitude it gives is excellent. The ‘“ process 
worker ”—by that I mean the “ bleck maker” 
—likes a good, plucky “blue-black” print 
full of ““vim” and “contrast”; it yields a 
block far superior to any other class of print. 

In bad or dull weather one of the numerous 
“‘gas-light papers’? must be employed; no 
toning is required, the image being developed 
by one of the various “ Metol ” formule. 

For framing and keeping for show purposes 
there is no process equal to the “carbon” 
or “platinum,” but suitable negatives are 
required to give the finest results—any class 
of negative will not do; for carbon a strong, 
plucky negative, and for platinum a soft but 
vigorous one. 

My paper is now ended. I am aware that 
on many points I have only been able to 
touch briefly ; but I shall be most happy to 
answer any questions or explain any matters 
arising out of the subject. I will now submit 
for your inspection some of my slides from 
negatives by Mr. Ashton and myself. They 
comprise views of buildings in England, Italy, 
France, etc., and will, lhope, show what can be 
done in the way of architectural photography 
without either “ faking ” or “ distortion.” 

[At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Dockree 
exhibited 166 slides, selected out of over 
3,000 made by him from negatives taken by 
himself and Mr. Ashton. They illustrated some 
of the possibilities of architectural photography 
and included also sculpture and metal-work 
subjects. The views were splendid examples 
of the photographer’s art, many of them, as 
explained by Mr. Dockree, being taken under 
very difficult circumstances. ] 





Mr. A. C. Bulmer Booth proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Dockree for the very 
interesting paper, and also for the splendid 
photographs. What struck one so very much 
was the wonderful way in which the different 
substances of the object photographed were 
rendered. One could see at once whether it 
was brasswork, stone, or bronze, and so on 
in every case ; but beyond that they could see 
the texture and the material in the way of 
marbles. The views did not want much 
explanation, for one saw at once what the sub- 
stance photographed was. Perhaps what were 
especially interesting to them were the photo- 
graphs of interiors. Mr. Dockree had spoken 
of the photographing of interiors where there 
was little or no light, and he had an instance of 
that early this year, when a friend of his and a 
member of the Association—Mr. Hemmings, 
who was a very enthusiastic photographer— 
went to Abbots Langley. The church there 
was very dark, and, in addition, it was a dull 
day; but Mr. Hemmings wanted to photograph 





a Jacobean pulpit. They got there about a 
quarter to one and obtained the keys of the 
church, and, having set up the camera, left 
it whilst they went to lunch. They returned in 
an hour and a quarter, but the light was so bad 
that they could see none of the detail of the 
pulpit with the naked eye. When, however, 
the photograph was developed the amount of 
detail to be seen was wonderful; one would 
have supposed that the interior of the church 
was flooded with sunlight. He was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the art of photography 
to know how that came about, but certainly the 
print gave the appearance of sunlight, for, 
instead of having a dull interior almost black, 
it appeared to be almost in sunlight. 

Mr. Dockree: That shows its truthfulness. 
That opens up another question as to whether 
photography can lie. It does not. 

Mr. Booth said it was certainly a revelation 
to him to see what could be done in the way 
of the details of an object in a dark place 
being reproduced by the camera. 

Mr. C. H. Freeman, in seconding the motion, 
said that one remarkable thing about Mr. 
Dockree’s work was the amount of detail he 
managed to get in the shadows. Mr. Dockree 
told them to do so, but he really did not 
give much information as to how it was done, 
and that was the sort of thing many of them 
would like to know. Another thing which struck 
him was the reference to long exposures, which 
was a thing many people seem to be very much 
atraid of. He himself had never given such a 
long exposure as five hours, but he had given an 
hour. He had been photographing interiors 
when people had asked him how long an exposure 
he was giving, and when he told them about an 
hour they seemed quite alarmed at the idea of 
giving more than about ten minutes’ exposure. 
He remembered seeing some photographs taken 
by Mr. Sandell, who said he had left the camera 
up all day and night, and there was no trace of 
over-exposure on his plates. A little while ago 
these plates seemed to be recommended a great 
deal for architectural work, tut Mr. Dockree 
had rot mentioned them in the course of his 

aper. 
P Mr. Ambler read a letter from Mr. S. P. Bolas, 
who had been invited to attend the meeting. 
Mr. Bolas said he had read an advanced 
proof of Mr. Dockree’s paper, and sent a number 
of photographs of Westminster — tor 
inspection. He apologised for his inability, 
through illness, to be present, and said the whole 
of the views of the Abbey were made from 
points selected by his firm; but the main diffi- 
culty was the general view, which took them 
three-quarters of an hour from the time they 
arrived in the street and got to the top of the 
roof and back again. The detail of the cam- 
panile was a telephoto, and the interiors were 
troublesome and tedious. The building was 
dark, but even then the longest exposure did 
not. exceed one and a half hours. Again, they 
found that the most handy flashlight was mag- 
nesium, but the lamps one bought in the shops 
were absolutely useless. The one they used 
was made to their own design, and was got out 
of a solid block of metal. In light interiors, 
etc., they frequently only required a puff or 
two to illuminate dark corners and get their 
correct shadows. As regarded the focal length 
of the lens, everyone knew the 18° was most 
satisfactory to use, but ninety-nine times in a 
hundred one had to use a 9°, which covered an 
angle of about 120°. 

The Chairman said he was sure they had all 
had a most enjoyab’e evening, and on the wings 
of his camera Mr. Dockree had taken them to 
some of the most beautiful places in Europe. 
They could heartily congratulate him cn the 
excellent series of modern work that he had 
shown that night. Apart from anything else, 
he thought the clearness and brilliancy of the 
detail and the selection of the points of view in 
all of them were worthy of high commenda- 
tion. If this was the result of architects telling 
Mr. Dockree ‘to do the best’ he could, they 
had not very much to complain about. Mr. 
Dockree had touched upon a point which was 
a very debateable one—whether we should 
illustrate our work by photographs or drawings. 
He thought that executed work was bettershown 
by photographs than by drawings. Of course, 
there was no comparison between the two— 
they were so absolutely distinct—ard Mr. Dock- 
ree was very wise in not pitting one against the 
other, as so many people did. From his own 
personal point of view, he must admit that a 
great part of the paper was beyond him. It 
was an excellent paper for those who took 
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photographs, but, so tar as the technical part 
was concerned, he was rather lost. He felt that 
there was no doubt that the perfection which 
photography had reached in the last ten or 
twenty years, and to the way in which archi- 
tectural subjects had been treated, was to b> 
attributed in no small degree the interest which 
the public took nowed»ys in architecture. The 
illustrated papers gave photographs of country 
and town houses in a way that fifteen or twenty 
years ago was absolutely unheard ot, and to the 
professional photographeis a debt of gratitude 
was owing for the way they had popularised 
architecture amongst the people. He had never 
seen a better collection of lantern slides than 
those shown, and the way in which absolutely 
black interiors had come out was simply mar- 
vellous. With the vote of thanks he would also 
couple the name of Mr. Ashton, who had worked 
the lantern. 

The motion having been carried, 

Mr. Dockree, in reply, said the question was 
whether he had succeeded in persuading them 
of the impersonality of photograph ? That was 
the point—that it could not be faked, or, if it 
was faked, it was open to detection. That was 
really the purport of his paper—as to whether 
photography was impersonal. Nobody was 
more sorry than himself that Mr. Bolas was not 
present, for there was no lens made which would 
take 120°. He was asked how they got the 
details, and he could only say that it all came 
back to the one point—detail first, density 
afterwards. As to the question of why the 
pulpit came out, it was one of those things they 
could not understand. The plate itself wes 
more sensitive than the eye; if they could get 
something to focus and sufficient exposure, and 
proper development,'they would find something 
there. He was disappointed that the paper 
had not produced some discussion. He came 
down there to learn something about architec- 
ture and to teach something about photo- 
graphy, but he was afraid they had both tailed. 
If he could help anyone out of a difficulty, he 
would be glad to. 

A member remarked that, whilst the slides 
were being shown, a gentleman asked how the 
colouring was produced, and Mr. Dockiee did 
not answer. 

Mr. Dockree said that had nothing to do with 
the negative. He had not come to teach slide 
work, but some day, when the Association had a 
strong body of photographers, and wanted to 
learn something about slide work, then he would 
be glad to touch upon that. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on November 11, when 
Mr. Henman would read a paper on “ Ventila- 


tion.” 
————_0->e—__——_- 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
Visit TO CHARING Cross HospIta.. 

AN unusual opportunity of viewing an 
important London hospital induced the Com- 
mittee of the Architectural Association to 
arrange a special Saturday afternoon visit on 
the 15th inst., and a very large attendance 
of members, combined with what proved to 
be a deeply interesting subject, more than 
justified the experiment. 

Charing Cross Hospital, like kindred 
Metropolitan institutions, has found it neces- 
sary to enlarge its accommodation to cope 
with increasing demands; but instead of 


removing to a more spacious site, the 
Governors elected to acquire surrounding 
property, in order to extend existing 


premises, and it was of these recently com- 
pleted additions that an inspection was made, 
under the guidance of the architect, Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell. In an early stage of the new 
work we gave a historical ‘‘note” of the 
site,* but, in order to convey a more compre- 
hensive idea of the completed scheme, it may 
be interesting to recall that the hospital now 
occupies almost the whole of the triangular 
plot bordered by Chandos-street, Agar-street, 
and King William-street. Amongst many 
buildings cleared away was Toole’s Theatre, 
latterly the home of the Beef Steak Club, at 
which time the hospital stood principall 

upon the Agar-street front. The new build- 
ings on the Chandos-street, or north, front 
chiefly consist of a large nurses’ home, whilst 
the old and new blocks fronting the remain- 
ing two thoroughfares, comprise wards, 
administrative and other hospital depart- 
ments. The central part of the site is occu- 
pied by a large tower, containing the main 





* November 9, 1901. 





staircase, automatic electric lifts, chimney 
shaft, and isolation wards. Cross ventilated 
bridges give access to the respective floors 
of the surrounding blocks, which are again 
connected with one another by iron stairs 
and landings at the ends of the wards, thus 
producing a ready means of escape from fire. 

The greater part of the basemen* sccom- 
modates the out-patients’ department, con- 
veniently arranged and satisfactorily lighted. 
More accident cases are treated here than at 
any other London hospital, and ample provi- 
sion is mow made for their reception and 
rapid disposal. The casualty department is 
entered at the south-east angle facing 
Strand, and is so schemed that a cab can 
draw up at the doors of two top-lighted 
theatres, which are in close touch with the 
surgeons’ consulting rooms, and with the 
central stairs and lifts. Baths of various 
kinds are also found on this floor, the 
practical details of which are well considered. 

The ground floor, generally speaking, con- 
sists of staff quarters and administrative 
departments. The next three floors in the 
new, and four stories in the old, building 
contain wards which are planned very much 
in the usual way, with scullery and small 
ward in the middle and sanitary annexes 
at each end. The maximum number of beds 
is 265, of which 100 are located in the exten- 
sion. On the fourth floor of the new building 
the operating and lecture theatres, clinical 
laboratory and X-ray rooms are well placed. 
The fittings throughout these, and, indeed, in 
all departments, are of teak, very suitably 
designed. In the operating theatre the 
students are located in a balcony surround- 
ing the working table, and yet are in closer 
tcuch with the actual operation, leaving the 
floor space clear for surgeons and assistants. 
This is the suggestion of Mr. Stanley Boyd, 
one of the chief surgeons of the institution. 

In the matter of details very great thought 
and attention has been given, and, in many 
instances, departure made from the usual 
ftcrms of construction. Foremost of these 
is the ward floors, where a boarded finish is 
dispensed with, and a linoleum laid direct 
upon the concrete. The windows on the 
King William-street front are glazed with 
an opaque material, set in a series of Touvred 
casements, controlled and regulated by a 
simple mechanical contrivance, specially 
devised by the architect to prevent over- 
looking from the windows on the opposite 
side of the street. The ventilation, although 
occasionally in the nature of experiment, is 
on simple, natural lines; no mechanical 
system is provided. 

It was generally observed that, considering 
the drawbacks of such a site, the architect 
has produced a very successful scheme, 
making full use of the limited area at dis- 
posal. The general information which he 
willingly gave to the members, and_ the 
opportunity of 06 the hospital buildings, 
were much appreciated. 


a 
MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, the 13th inst., Mr. J. W. 
Beaumont, the President of the Manchester 
Architectural Society, delivered an address at 
the opening of the present session. A con- 
siderable portion of the address was occupied 
with points of local interest ; but we print those 
portions of the address which referred to 
subjects of more general interest. In the 
course of his address, referring to the possibility 
of interesting persons paar the profession, 
Mr. Beaumont said :— 

““Many advantages are offered, as I said in 
my address last year, to members joining our 
Society, but I think it is well worth considering 
whether we could not make our Society still 
more useful by extending its advantages and 
trying to interest those who although not 
members of a profession, yet take some interest 
in our art. The more the public are induced to 
take some interest in architecture, the better, I 
am convinced, it will be for our profession, and 
I do not see why we should not invite men out- 
side our members to attend our meetings when 
papers are read. Judging by the success which 

as attended Protessor Capper’s excellent 
public lectures on architecture at Owens 
College, I feel sure that if a really interesting 
series of papers could be arranged for our 
sessional meetings, or we could organise a series 
of lectures on architecture similar to the 
* Addresses to Craftsmen’ being given by Mr. 











Glazier at the Municipal School of Art, anq 
people invited to attend them, we should be 
doing a useful work. It is to societies like ours 
that the public should be led to look for instruc. 
tion in architecture and the allied arts, especially 
in provincial towns where facilities for the 
study of architecture are not easily obtained 
elsewhere; and if we could offer them some 
means for the study of these arts I firmly 
believe these means would be taken advantage 
of, and the public would be led to a better 
appreciation of our profession. It would be a 
great public benefit if, in all’ towns: possessing 
an art gallery, the municipal authorities would 
devote a portion of it to the formation of an 
architectural gallery or museum, where, by 
means of casts and drawings and reproductions 
- f examples of the various-styles of architecture, 
the bistory of architecture might be studied 
from its earliest days. In such a museum also 
there might be a collection of building materials, 
where the art student and workman would be 
able to study the characters: and methods of use 
of such materials, and more especially specimens 
of those materials the most suitable for use in 
the locality. In it should also be preserved, by 
means of drawings and models, a record of those 
ancient buildings which in so many towns have 
in the course of events: to be cleared away to 
make room for town improvements and exten- 
sions. 

“There are very few places outside London 
where the art student has facilities tor studying 
his art from actual examples, and it is. only a 
few who can spare the time and expense of 
trequent visits to London for this purpose. It 
is only by enlisting the sympathies of the public 
in matters of art that we can expect to make 
such a museum successful, and it should be one 
-f the duties of our society to make the attempt. 
I feel sure that in making such an attempt we 
should have the sympathy and hearty co- 
operation of the members of the Committee of 
the Municipal School of Art. This Committee 
have taken an excellent step in founding a 
collection of architectural subjeets at the School 
of Art in Cavendish-street, but to be of better 
use to the publie it should be on a larger scale 
and housed in a more central position. 

‘In Dublin there is an excellent collection 
in the Art Gallery of examples illustrative not 
only of early Irish architecture, but also of many 
of the finest buildings in Europe. 

“Tt is to be hoped that when a new art 
gallery is built in Manchester, our Corporation 
will be able to provide for an architectural 
gallery and museum. At the right time it will 
be the duty of our Society to take the matter up 
and to persuade the authorities of the import- 
ance of carrying it out. ; 

“A subject which has again received a very 
considerable amount of attention from our 
profession during the last twelve months is one 
on which I spoke pretty fully in my opening 
address last year. I refer to the question of 
registration of architects, or, I would rather 
call it, the compulsory qualification of 
architects. ; 

“The question of the meaning of the term 
‘qualified architect’ was brought to my notice 
some few months ago. A young architect, not 
practising in Manchester, came to tell me po 
he was applying for a public appointment, an 
that one of the conditions of the appointment 
was that the applicant should bea ‘fully qualified 
architect,’ and he wished to consult me as to 
what that meant. I er him -— — . 
such legally recognised term. suppo 
meant let be ae be a member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; but this does 
certainly not confer upon him any legal _ . 
call himself a qualified architect ; if it di s 
would exclude a very large number of men who 
occupy the highest positions in our profession, 
but who are not members of the Institute. . 

“T frankly confess that my feeling + 
matter is that any man before he is — 
call himself a qualified architect should “4 
passed compulsory examinations which yee 
show that he is entitled to use the term, and t i 
no architect should be eligible for a publ¢ 
appointment until he is duly qualified. = ols 

“During the past year alterations have be ° 
made in our Articles of Association with a vie 
to facilitating the alliance of neigh bourin 
societies of architects to our own society, je d 
under these new provisions the re = 
Fylde Architectural Association have = 
allied to our society. This is a most a that 
event in our history, and it is to be hope we 
it will lead to further alliances. The : ‘ 
architects bind themselves together for mutu 
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support and assistance, the stronger they will 
become as a profession. There must be a large 
number of architects practising in towns com- 
prised in our district who would for many 
reasons find it beneficial to belong to a society 
such as ours. I feel convinced that before 
many years are passed Manchester will become 
a very important centre for the education of 
architectural students, and that the training 
which will be given at the Manchester School of 
Architecture will draw students from all parts 
of the district. It is most encouraging to learn 
that a very fair number of students have 
entered this session for the degree course as 
well as for the ordinary classes. There is no 
doubt in my mind that, for a student who can 
afford it, the best course he can take is to enter 
for the degree course ; this will take him three 
years after he has passed his matriculation. He 
should be articled from the commencement to 
some practising architect, and during the time 
he is studying at the university he should pass 
all his spare time in the office. The first year 
his time will be taken up very largely with his 
classes, but during the second and third years he 
will have some time to spend in the office ; if he 
is articled for four years, his last year will be 
spent entirely in the office. Such a course as 
this will be an excellent training, combining 
as it will both theoretical and practical teaching. 
At the end of his four years’ course, he will be 
able to take his B.A. degree, and will be 
exempted from passing the Intermediate 
examinations of the R.I.B.A. The range of 
studies through which he will have passed will 
further help him very considerably in pre- 
paring for the final examination of the R.I.B.A. 

“When one sees the enormous advantages 
in the matter of education which are now open 
to architectural students, one cannot help an 
envious feeling and a strong feeling of regret 
that such advantages were not to be obtained 
in one’s younger days. It is a perfect treat to 
read through the curricula of the Architectural 
Association and to see the variety of subjects 
in which instruction is given—perspective, 
plane and solid geometry, Greek and Roman 
architecture and classic ornament, principles 
of building, construction, medieval and renais- 
sance architecture, elementary physics as 
applicable to building, drawing and design, 
nature and application of materials, construc- 
tion, hygiene, ventilation and heating, profes- 
sional practice, land surveying, quantity survey- 
ing, modelling, water colours, sketching and 
measuring, etc., etc. This long list shows 
what an enormous variety of subjects an 
architect is expected to have some knowledge 
of, and makes one think that this life is almost 
too short to acquire all the knowledge requisite 
to make a successful career in our profession. 

“ An excellent rule of the Association is that 
‘country members’ may send in designs to 
the classes of design by post, and the visitors 
write their criticisms upon the drawings. This, 
I think, would be a useful line for our Education 
Committee to take up in respect of our country 
students. 

“ The Council of the R.I.B.A. have had under 
consideration for some time a scheme for 
extended architectural education, and a very 
strong committee has been engaged formulating 
this scheme ; no doubt, before very long we shall 
receive official intimation of this. 

‘A very important resolution, and one that 
should be generally known by architects, was 
passed this year by the general body of the 
R.IB.A. that after December 31, 1906, 
entrance to the Fellowship of the Institute 
shall, except under special circumstances, be 
confined to Associates or those who have passed 
the examination qualifying for Associateship. 

No doubt, this decision will materially help 
to increase the numbers of the Fellows, for 
there must be many practising architects who 
have put off joining the R.I.B.A. till a more 
Convenient or less busy season, knowing that 
in all probability they would be accepted on 
application. It will, however, be a very 
different matter if a man is obliged to pass 
an examination before being admitted. How 
many of us who are busily employed in our 
Practice could find time or be disposed to prepare 
ays pass - examination ? 

vuring the last year many important 
greitectural schemes have been iam aon 
a gree the country ; the commencement 
€ building of the cathedral at Liverpool 
Pe ie made, and during the next few years 
a ee Mery the growth of a great 
Wan ok : e hand of one of the greatest 
§ church architects, in conjunction with a 





young architect who bears the honoured name 
of his grandfather, Sir George Gilbert Scott. 
The appointment of an architect to carry out 
important extensions to the national building, 
the British Museum, has been decided, and, in 
connexion with this appointment, it is interestin 

to remember that the assistance of the Roya 
Institute was asked by the Government. 

“* But more closely concerning ourselves, the 
long-discussed question of a new infirmary for 
Manchester has been decided upon. We con- 
gratulate our colleague, Mr. Brooke, on _ his 
success in the competition which took place. 

** Many of us, no doubt, will see with regret 
the removal of the old infirmary from the central 
position in our city which it has for so many 
years occupied. Its black and grimy walls 
have been known to most of us all our lives, and 
we shall miss them when they have gone. 
Despite its blackness, there is a dignity in its 
design which, favoured by a splendid situation, 
has endeared it to all of us, but, independently 
of the question of convenience or inconvenience 
of working, we shall all, I think, agree that it 
is better to have the infirmary built in the 
comparatively healthy air of Oxford-road. 

“An important question which will before 
long have to be decided is what is to be done 
with the site when the old buildings are re- 
moved. My own feeling is that it should be 
left as an open space entirely unbuilt upon, 
possibly laid down partly with grass and planted 
with trees which, if the air of Piccadilly is so 
good as some of the doctors have told us it is, 
should thrive well there. On this space I 
would reserve positions for statues of those of 
our townsmen who are considered worthy of 
this honour and of other public men. If this 
large space were left open, and much of the sur- 
rounding properties rebuilt, Manchester would 
possess one of the finest squares in the world. 

** Our old city certainly wants some brighten- 
ing up ; it has in many parts of it only a second- 
rate appearance, its streets are mostly too 
narrow, and although during the last few years 
a large pari of it has been rebuilt, yet for the 
most part, especially in our principal street, with 
a few exceptions the buildings are old and dirty. 
It is a very serious question what matzrials 
should be used for new buildings in such an 
atmosphere as we have in Manchester, although 
this atmosphere has doubtless improved im- 
mensely since the use of hydraulic and electric 
power took the place of steam power, which 
required boilers and large chimneys belching 
out their black smoke continuously. All 
materials get dirty, and I cannot help thinking 
that in streets such as Market-street the best 
materials to use for facing the buildings is 
cement, on condition that the Corporation 
have authority to compel owners to paint them 
every two years. It would, no doubt, be objected 
that this would be very expensive to owners, 
but I do not think so ; the interest on the differ- 
ence in the initial cost between a stone front 
or a brick and terra-cotta front and a cement 
front would go a long way towards paying for 
the painting. I am afraid I shall be considered 
rather a heathen for suggesting this, but I 
believe if it were carried out our streets would 
be lighter and brighter and cleaner and 
healthier than they are at present. Cement, 
if properly used, is a perfectly legitimate, 
though generally not a very desirable, material 
for building purposes. It should be treated as a 
plastic substance and not used as a mere imita- 
tion of stone. Mouldings should be small and 
refined, and ornamental panels and decoration 
can be freely used if not made to look construc- 
tional ; a great drawback to the use of it is that 
by continual coats of paint the mouldings get 
distorted and destroyed. 

‘The narrowness of our streets is becoming 
a very serious matter now that they are so 
much used by electric tramcars. It often strikes 
me, when standing at some of the busy crossings 
—as, for instance, where Corporation-street and 
Cross-street meet Market-street—whether light 
bridges for foot passengers could not be erected, 
wah, if well designed, might be picturesque 
objects in our streets. 

** A deplorable cause of ugliness in some of 
our streets is the necessity for many of the 
buildings having to be kept low or mutilated on 
account of owners on the opposite side of the 
street being possessors of certain rights of light. 
The difficulties in connexion with this matter 
have been very great in the past, but, since the 
judgment in the Colle’s case, I think the diffi- 
culties will be minimised in the future. Prob- 
ably before long the Bill promoted by the 





Surveyors’ Institute and the R.I.B.A. may 
become law, and we shall then have some 
definite points to work to. 


—_———_-—<- —_-— 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 

Tue following is the greater portion of the 
opening address delivered last week by Mr. 
Thomas Winder, the President of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors :— 

‘There are at present no burning questions 
affecting us professionally ; registration, having 
been taken up by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, should, I think, be treated by us as 
sub judice, especially as most of the allied 
societies have expressed their opinions upon 
it, and have nominated representatives upon 
the Committee which the Institute has formed 
to consider it. 

“TI would take this opportunity of impressing 
upon our members the importance of loyalty 
to the principal representative bodies of our 
profession. I believe, however, such loyalty 
would be better assured were we properly 
represented on the councils of these institutions. 
For some years past our Society has not been 
represented on the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects—a state of things which, 
we feel, should not continue. * 

“The Institute is capable of even greater 
usefulness than at present. I cannot under- 
stand why it leaves the Competitions Reform 
Association to do work which I think should be 
done by the Institution. It is now many years 
since our then president, Mr. Reginald Fowler, 
expressed the hope that we might soon be 
allied to the Surveyors’ Institution, but this 
desirable alliance is still unaccomplished. 
We could be of mutual assistance to each other, 
and at this time we need to stand shoulder 
to shoulder to resist encroachments gvhich are 
being daily made upon our duties by members 
of other professions—witness the fearful and 
wonderful plans recently drawn and deposited 
by a judge, whose own profession is protected 
by law against amateur encroachments. 

‘Last year I expressed my views upon the 
administration of by-laws by local authorities, 
and the experience of the past year has in no 
way modified such views. A suggestion was 
recently made that the Corporation should nomi- 
nate a Court of Appeal, to which aggrieved 
property owners could have easy access. If 
such Court were properly constituted it might 
do valuable work. It should, however, consist 
of sensible men who would not take the usual 
official and erroneous view that property owners, 
builders, and even architects and surveyors, 
are continually attempting to evade the law 
and to scamp their work. What we ask is 
that councillors should make themselves 
acquainted with the true facts of the case, 
and that common sense and uniformity should 
be exercised in the administration of the by-laws. 

“We have heard nothing more of the proposed 
new by-laws, but we have the assurance of the 
Town Clerk that we shall be consulted before 
these are finally put forward. 

‘¢ Has not the time fully arrived for the con- 
solidation of by-laws and of local and other 
Acts of Parliament relating to new streets and 
buildings ? At the present time one’s knowledge 
needs to be as extensive as that of the daring 
property owner who attempts to take advantage 
(save the mark) of the London Lands Registra- 
tion Act of 1899, with its three hundred and 
odd rules. Why, for example, should Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, which embraces an _ extensive 
country district, require rooms of greater 
height than Sheffield, with its slums and smoke ? 
It is with grim satisfaction that I have read 
the remarks of urban and city officials upon 
the administration of the Model By-laws by 
the Local Government Board ; an application 
which we are told renders it impossible for 
urban authorities and corporations to compete 
with builders and private enterprise in the 
erection of artisan dwellings ; a result which, 
I am sure, none of us regret, professionally or 
as ratepayers. It is to be regretted that a 
section of the Sheffield Corporation still adheres 
to the policy of providing artisan’s dwellings, 
but I am thankfui to see that this question has 

* Presidents of allied societies are, ez officio, eligible 
as members of the R.I.B.A. Council if they are Fellows 
of the Institute, but the number of seats available (by 
the constitution of the council) is not equal to the 
number of the allied societies, consequently it is to 
some extent a matter of majority of votes. This, we 


think, might and should be altered. But if a society 
elects a President who is not a Fellow of the Institute, 





it debars itself from representation by its own act.—Ep. 
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been taken out of the arena of party politics, 
and that those men of each party whose opinions 
we value most highly are giving the subject 
careful and fair consideration, apart from party 
interests. The provision of dwellings for 
artisans by corporations, as at present carried 
out, is totally unnecessary and extravagant. 
The private capitalist does, and will, if given 
fair play, provide more than enough of such 
dwellings at a reasonable cost, as witness the 
ridiculous fiasco at a Local Government inquiry 
held in a neighbouring town. After the 
inspector had been assured of the great need 
for corporation-provided artisans’ dwellings, 
evidence was given that something like four 
hundred of the cottages in that town were 
unoccupied. 

“The provision of cottages for the extreme 
poor is quite another matter, and none of 
us will grudge those even if provided at an 
ma a loss. Ordinary cottages are com- 
pletely worn out in less than one hundred years. 
This is fortunate, as long before that time has 
elapsed most of them are out of date, sanitarily 
and otherwise, and very many of them are 
then in the wrong part of the city. This will 
be even more so in the future, as the extension 
of rapid transit in, around, and (I hope before 
long) far outside of our towns and cities will 
solve the artisans’ dwellings question. I 
would suggest that the extreme poor should be 
catered for by the erection of one-story wood 
and galvanised iron huts upcn land to be pur- 
chased by corporations. These have a life 
of twenty to twenty-five years, and I am assured 
by those who have lived in them that they are 
very comfortable. If properly-protected wood 
is used, the fear of fire should be almost nil, 
and, if fire did occur, there would be little 
danger with single-story buildings. At the 
expiration of twenty to twenty-five years these 
huts might be destroyed and new ones erected 
in more convenient positions. The increased 
value of the sites would often show a good 
profit on the transection. 

** Last year I drew attention to the danger of 
the heavy trades being driven from Sheffield 
through the administration of the by-laws, 
but a far more probable cause of this is the 
awful increase in our rates ; an increase largely 
consequent upon the reckless manner in which 
Sheffield is keeping ahead of most other towns 
and cities in the amount to which its rates are 
mortgaged. A further loan of 270,0001. is to 
be oaoed for in addition to the five and three- 
quarter million pounds we already owe. The 
President of the Auctioneers’ Institution in 
his very able address informed his hearers that 
Sheffield is indebted to about 101. per head of 
population, but it perhaps puts it more graphi- 
cally to say that it is indebted to the extent of 
probably 50/. per ratepayer, and the Corpora- 
tion is asking for power to increase that indebted- 
ness by another 6/. or 81. per ratepayer. The 
payment of interest and sinking fund upon these 
loans constitutes a very serious burden upon 
property, and although we are constantly told 
that part of this debt has been incurred for 
profit-earning concerns (profits, by the way, to 
be earned from the unfortunate debtors, the 
ratepayers), we know that other parts are for 
work which has since become more or less obso- 
lete, and some of which has actually been re- 
placed by work paid for out of later loans. 
Those of us who are daily dealing with values of 
property are only too well aware of the serious- 
ness of the position which is being created 
throughout England and Wales by this second 
national debt, a debt which now amounts to 
almost three hundred and forty-three millions. 
It is satisfactory to see that the Public Loan 
Commissioners are making a decided stand 
against further increases. i believe the present 
‘slump’ is largely due to the fact that for some 
years past we have, in addition to our incomes, 
been spending vast sums of borrowed money, 
thus creating an artificial prosperity ; and whilst 
perhaps delaying the periodical visit of bad 
trade, leading to a far greater depression in the 
end. In proof of this the demand for building 
land is less at the present time than I have 
known it during an experience of a third of a 
century. 

“ Last year I suggested the desirability of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors 
undertaking the chronicling of the names of 
architects of old and new buildings in Sheffield. 
I am the more convinced of the desirability of 
this being done from noting how seldom the 
architect’s name appears in notices of new build- 
ings in the daily press, even where such notice 
is illustrated by the architect’s own drawings; 








I also mentioned the work which we might do 
towards the preservation of archeological facts 
and drawings, and although our Society has 
done nothing towards this, Iam pleased to see 
that a local branch of ‘ The National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty’ 
has been formed. 

“* A question which concerns us as surveyors 
and valuers is that of street dedication charges, 
and of the costly way in which road-making is 
done, in cases where it can be imposed upon the 
owner. During the past year I have come across 
the two following cases. A person paid 7001. 
for an old property abutting upon two streets— 
he received an account from the Corporation for 
217/., or almost one-third of the price he had 
paid for the property, this being dedication 
charges upon one of the streets. Another owner 
with four cottages showing a gross rental of 
701. per annum, was mulcted in about two 
years’ gross rent. Each street was made up- 
wards of twenty-five years ago, at a cost of 
probably 3/. per lineal yard, and has since been 
maintained by the owner. These are but two 
out of scores of cases, but they are particularly 
hard upon the owners from the fact that each 
property abuts upon two streets. It is patent 
to every one that cottage propertes do not 
require frontages to two streets, and that the 
second street in each case must have been 
provided for the benefit of the public. Un- 
fortunately there is an idea amongst certain of 
our citizens that the ownership of property is a 
crime to be punished wherever possible by the 
infliction of charges in one form or another, 
but we, as experts in property, should do our 
best to educate them out of this, remembering 
that those who are most hardly hit by these 
grossly extravagant dedication charges are the 
thrifty lower middle-classes, and the careful 
working-man, who has often invested the whole 
of his savings in the purchase of a home, only 
to find that his thrift has landed him in serious 
financial difficulties. 

‘“* The Bill recently before Parliament for the 
taxation of ground values deserves careful 
consideration by us. Its supporters claim that 
it is needed to counteract the holding over of 
ground by land-owners with a view to the ob- 
taining of an increased price. This is fallacious, 
as such holding over seldom occurs. The 
greatest difficulty in the administration of the 
Bill, should it become law, will be the determi- 
nation of what is building land. Six years ago 
a client of mine was compelled to pay Succession 
Duty (in itself a heavy tax on land) at building 
land valuation upon ten or twelve acres of land, 
which my brother and I right!y contended was 
merely agricultural land ; and although I have 
advertised this land, I have not received half a 
dozen applications for building plots upon it, 
and more eligible land abutting and near it has 
just been sold by public auction at about one- 
third the value put upon mine by Somerset 
House. Had this Bill become law six years 
ago my client would by now have paid six years’ 
rates, at Building land value, for land for which 
there is no demand, and which is let at about 
twenty-six shillings per acre per annum, Any 
legislation which tends to reduce the open spaces 
in and around our centres of population will be 
as injurious to public health as Pitt’s Window 
Tax, and such must be the result should the 
Bill become law, as the authorities must in 
fairness tax all open land which the ingenuity 
of the rating surveyor can possibly ticket 
‘ Building land,’ including commons, parks, 
recreation grounds, squares, and those valuable 
adjuncts to our large towns and cities, the old- 
fashioned gardens of mansions. 

‘** As architects and surveyors we should be 
interested in the question of the universal adop- 
tion of the metric system. This has been largely 
adopted in other countries, and although strongly 
recommended by our Chambers of Commerce, 
we are too conservative or too conceited to 
follow suit. Our commerce is suffering in 
consequence, and all who have to make much 
use of figures lose valuable time by the present 
system. Our valuations, estimates, and quanti- 
ties would be more readily calculated in deci- 
mals. The Ordnance Surveyors have recognised 
this, and have adopted decimals in showing the 
contents upon the new ordnance maps. I 
think we should support the Bill which is being 
promoted to introduce the system univers- 
ONy. « + -s 
x Attention should be drawn to the acceptance 
by Somerset House of valuations for probate 
made by persons who are totally incompetent 
to make a fair valuation, but who do this work 








ees 


at prices which a properly qualified man c¢ 
possibly afford rh 1. as = 

**In conclusion, I had intended to say some- 
thing upon the valuations submitted by wit- 
nesses in arbitrations, etc., but after a carefyl 
comparison of the reports of numerous case, } 
find umpires and juries have discovered that a 
fair value can generally be arrived at by takin 
the average between the amounts given by the 
valuers on each side; and as the figures from 
which I have arrived at this conclusion contain 
such examples as the following, taken almost 
at random— 


Valuation on Valuation on 


behalf of Purchaser’s 
Vendor. behalf. 
£20,108 £13,808 
1,301 387 
3,125 900 
12,594 950 
4,392 1,562 
3,009 251 
2,786 1,129 
20,238 13,122 


figures which were supported on each side 
by well-known competent professional men, 
Ig have come to the conclusion that the 
question is far too vast for my comprehension, 
and that whatever one may think, it is perhaps 
best to say little, beyond asking, Is this one 
reason why Somerset House does accept valua- 
tions from men who are not known as com- 
petent valuers ? ” 
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SEWAGE PURIFICATION WORKS FOR 
SMALL POPULATIONS.* 

Ir is often’ assumed that the design cf 
sewage purification works for a private house 
or small institution is a much simpler matter 
than where the sewage of a large town has to 
be dealt with; but the author’s experience 
with a large number of sewages of both classes, 
some of which, as at Yeovil, Manchester, and 
Leeds, have been highly charged with manu- 
facturing refuse, points to the conclusion thet 
the sewage from a single house is often more 
difficult to treat than that of a large town. 
There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place the amount of work to be 
done in a town can generally be ascertained 
beforehand with some degree of exactituce. 
The present population and the rate of increace 
are known, accurate information as to the volun.e 
of the water supply is often available, and in 
many cases the sewers are already in existence, 
so that the flow therefrom can readily be gauged. 

In a private house, on the contrary, especially 
if it is a new one, it is often a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to ascertain even approxi- 
mately how many people are likely to inhabit 
it, and it is seldom that any reliable informaticn 
as to the amount of water consumed can le 
obtained. 

Furthermore, the population of a town is 
generally fairly constant, or, if it varies, as in 
the case of a watering-place, the limits within 
which such variation takes place are known, 
and the resident population usually forms a 
considerable proportion of the whole. The 
variations in the number of occupants of a 
country house are often much greater, and do 
not take place with anything like the same 
regularity. ee 

The designer of a private sewage purification 
plant must, therefore, run the risk, on the one 
hand, of making the works too small, or, on the 
other, of spending money unnecessarily in 
providing more accommodation than is actually 
required, 

The sewage of a single household, moreover 
presents wider differences in composition and 
strength than that of a larger population 
which tends more nearly to an average; and 
in the case of a town a representative sample 
of the sewage can more often be obtained for 
analysis than in that of a private house. _ 

From houses of the class for which private 
sewage disposal works are most often required a 
very large amount of grease is usually sent 
down the drains.’ This occurs also at ceitain 
public institutions, more particularly at asylums. 
At one institution with which the author had 
to deal the waste of fat was enormous, and 
great difficulty was experienced in inducing 
the authorities to take proper measures for its 
interception. 7 : 

It is to be feared that cases in which fat is 
present to such an extent as to exert a marked 
effect on the purification of the sewage are by 
no means uncommon. The difficulty which 

sy efore the Institute of Sanitary 
suigieile bee + on the 5th inst., by Mr. Arthur J- 
Martin, A.M.I.C.E., Mem. San. Inst. 
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it causes is often aggravated by the fact that 
it reaches the purification works in a liquid 
state, its sojourn in the drains being too 
short to allow it to cool and solidify. The 
consequence is that it forms a coating over 
other solid matter, thus to a great extent 
shielding it from effective bacterial action. 

It may be noted in passing that grease traps, 
where they occur, are generally too small, and 
in too many cases they are not properly looked 
after. Their action would be greatly assisted 
by allowing the scullery waste to run for a short 
distance in an open channel before it enters 
the trap. 

Another substance which is sometimes 
present in sewage in such quantities as to cause 
appreciable difficulty in its purification is soap. 
In the sewage from a private house the amount 
is rarely so great as to give any trouble ; but 
in institutions which take in washing, or in 
asylums where a great deal of foul linen has 
to be washed every day, very large quantities 
are often used. In one case which came under 
the author’s notice recently the amount of 
anhydrous soap found in an average sample 
of tank effluent was no less than 32 parts per 
100,000. This is, of course, irrespective of the 
quantity destroyed by use and in the preliminary 
treatment, and takes no account of the pro- 

ortion of moisture which soap always contains. 
The difficulty caused by soap is due partly to 
its intractability, and to the large amount of 
oxygen which it absorbs, and partly to the 
greasy and offensive slime which it forms on the 
surfaces of the filtering material. 

That fat and soap are by no means the only 
enemies with which the engineer has to contend 
in dealing with the sewage of public institutions 
is shown by the revelations made in connexion 
with a case which recently came before the 
magistrates at Epsom. It was stated in the 
course of the trial that sugar, margarine, and 
even bacon, were melted and sent down the 
drains, and that pepper, mustard, and con- 
densed milk were got rid of by the same channels. 
The effect on the sewage purification works 
was not stated ; but there is little doubt that 
the manager must occasionally have had a very 
trying time. 

The sewage of private houses and of infectious 
diseases hospitals often contains large quantities 
of disinfectants ; and while these, if used in 
reason, should not interfere to any serious 
extent with its purification, certain kinds, 
such as bichloride of mercury, when present 
in too large a proportion, are very inimical 
to bacterial action. 

A further illustration of the difficulties which 

are met with in dealing with sewage of small 
communities is afforded by the case of a small 
installation which was laid down under the 
author’s advice some years ago. As a rule it 
did its work satisfactorily ; but occasionally 
there was a marked falling off in the results, 
and the liquefying action of the septic tank 
seemed to be temporarily suspended. Inquiry 
disclosed the fact that the drains around the 
house were subjected to a quarterly cleansing, 
hydrochloric acid being used for the purpose. 
Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that the purification works were subject to 
recurring and severe attacks of indigestion. 
_ Cases are occasionally met with, more often 
in connexion with a village than with a mansion 
or public institution, in which, for want of an 
adequate water supply, the sewage is excessively 
strong. It is generally believed that bacterial 
purification processes are inhibited when the 
Sewage 1s concentrated beyond a certain point ; 
and evidence was given before the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal to this effect. 
While it is probable that the limit in question 
is seldom reached in practice, and that any 
Sewage can be effectually dealt with in suitably 
designed works, a real difficulty is presented by 
the practical certainty that sooner or later a 
Proper water supply will be provided. A 
purification plant designed to meet the present 
need will, therefore, in all probability liecinn 
inadequate in the course of a few years, while 
if works for the ultimate duty are laid down 
at the outset, they will not only be far too large 
for the immediate requirement, but will be 
incapable of effecting the high percentage of 
purification which the concentrated sewage 
requires, 

Apart from all differences in the original 
composition or strength of the sewage, there 
\. a further consideration which is too often 

ost sight of in the application to small installa- 
tions of the data obtained from works on a larger 
Scale. The sewage of a city or large town is 





generally collected at a considerable distance: 
from the outfall. During its passage through’ 


the sewers the solid matter is subjected to a 
process of continuous disintegration, so that 
it reaches the purification works in a more or 
less finely divided state. This is particularly 
noticeable where pumping is resorted to. Over 
and above this mechanical breaking down of 
the solid matter, the sewage undergoes in the 
sewers @ preliminary bacterial action, which is 
of great importance in its subsequent treatment. 
In particular, the whole of the urea, containing 
a large proportion of the nitrogen in the sewage, 
is often decomposed before the latter arrives at 
the outfall. The purification works of a large 
town are thus relieved of an important part 
of the work which would otherwise fall to them, 
while smaller installations, which, as a rule 
receive their sewage in a comparatively fresh 
condition, have this work still to perform. 
This consideration has often been lost sight of 
in the design of small septic tanks, the duration 
of stay provided for in them having been only 
the same as was found to suffice in larger works, 
with the result that the tanks have sludged up 
in a surprisingly short space of time, and large 
quantities of undigested solid matter have 
passed on to the filters. 

There is another circumstance which leads to 
the escape of solid particles from a small septic 
tank, and which often does not receive the atten- 
tion which it deserves—namely, the disturbance 
caused by the inflow. In tanks of considerable 
length there is ample room for the incoming 
sewage to come to rest, even where the inlets are 
not arranged to the best advantage. In a small 
tank, on the other hand, the inlet and outlet are 
so close together that the disturbance caused by 
the one is communicated almost immediately to 
the other, with the result that appreciable 
quantities of organic matter are washed out of 
the tank. This tendency is aggravated by the 
fact that the sewage comes down in flushes, 
which, where the drains are short, arrive at the 
works in something like their full force. The 
emptying of a bath or washtub causes an 
enormous disturbance in a small tank, to the 
contents of which the discharge even of a water- 
closet beais a greater proportion than that of a 
large flush tank to those of the septic tanks 
serving a town. 

Passing on to considerations of a broader 
nature, we come first to the question of choice 
of site. For dealing with the sewage of a town 
or village a suitable site can generally be found 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, and the Local 
Authority can obtain compulsory powers for 
acquiring it, which are denied to private owners 
and to the governing bodies of many public 
institutions. The latter must therefore, as a 
rule, deal with their sewage on their own land, 
which generally means that the sewage works 
have to be in fairly close proximity to the house 
or other building. In such a case the utmost 
care must be taken to prevent smell from the 
works, in addition to which it is sometimes 
necessary to render the latter invisible. 

Where, on the other hand, a site can be 
obtained at some distance from the house, its 
utilisation often involves a difficulty of another 
kind, namely, lack of the fall, which is abso- 
lutely necessary for any complete system of 
purification. Of this, as little as 9 in. or 1 ft. 
may be made to suffice, while from 4 ft. to 6 ft. 
is desirable ; undue limitation in this respect 
involving a materia] increase in the extent and 
cost of the works. 

In dealing with the sewage of a town, where 
it is possible to use gradients of 1 in 1,000, or 
even flatter in case of need, a thousand yards of 
outfall sewer, more or less, do not entail any 
serious loss of tall ; but to convey the sewage of 
a single house to any such distance, at the 
flattest gradients which it is considered saie to 
use in such cases, some 30 ft. or 40 ft. of fall is 
required. It is often impracticable to obtain 
anything like such a fall, except by pumping. 
The construction and operation of a pumping 
plant involve more ‘expense and trouble than 
most private owners are willing to face, and are 
no light matter for an Institution or good-sized 
village. 

The difficulty of lack of fall has been met with 
in several cases with which the author has 
recently had to deal. He has overcome it by 
liquefying the sewage at the head of the outfall 
drain, whereby he has been enabled to carry the 
effluent to filters at any desired distance in a 
sealed main without appreciable fall. Un- 
necessary difficulty is often caused by post- 
poning the. question of dealing with the sewage 
until after the drains have been laid, and using 





up in the latter the whole of the available fall, 
leaving none for the outfall drains and purifi- 
cation works. Gradients of 1 in 40 and 1 in 60 
are very desirable for house drains where the 
necessary fall can be spared ; but where their 
adoption involves difficulties in the disposal of 
the sewage, flatter gradients should be used, 
which, with due care in laying the pipes and 
iy means of flushing them, may quite safely 
one. 

The difficulties inherent in the purification of 
small quantities of sewage are enhanced to no 
small extent by the limitations under which one 
has to work in dealing with them. The restric- 
tions —— by proximity to buildings have 
already been referred to. Not less important 
are those due to the scale of the works. In 
treating sewage in large quantities the engineer 
may avail himself of every device whereby 
labour can be saved or the efficiency of the 
treatment enhanced. In a small installation, 
on the other hand, such elaboration of the 
design would be quite out of place, partly on 
the ground of cost, but chiefly because the 
refinements which are natural and proper in 
large works involve undue complexity when 
reproduced on a small scale. 

here is yet one other disadvantage under 
which the small installation labours as compared 
with larger works. The latter are almost 
invariably placed in charge of an attendant, who 
may or may not devote his whole time to them, 
but who does, at all events, pay them a visit 
every two or three days. The small domestic 
installation also has its nominal caretaker, who 
is generally a gardener, or other functionary 
about the place ; but his interest in his charge 
and manner of performing his duties only too 
often present a marked contrast to those evinced 
by the trained sewage works manager. The fate 
yf the small installation is well illustrated by a 
case which came under the author’s notice a 
couple of years ago. The works comprised a 
septic tank and three filters, two of the latter 
constituting the working set, and the’ third 
being held in reserve. In order to bring the 
spare filter into use, it had to be connected with 
the supply and discharge pipes respectively, a 
very simple operation for which plain printed 
instructions were provided. After a time com- 
plaint was received that the filters were not 
working properly. It would have been a 
miracle if they had been, for the author, on pro- 
ceeding to the spot, found filters Nos. 1 and 2 
connected with the supply pipe, and Nos. 2 and 
3 with the discharge. The mistake was pointed 
out and duly rectified, and for a while every- 
thing went smoothly. At the end of a few 
weeks, however, more complaints were received, ‘ 
when it was found that precisely the same 
mistake had been made as on the former occa- 
sion. The caretaker was an intelligent man, 
whom it would be an insult to describe as in- 
capable of understanding his duties; and the 
author has little doubt that had there been more 
for him to do about the installation the work 
would have engaged his more serious attention. 
In other cases works have been left absolutely 
without attention for months at a time. Experi- 
ences such as these pointed unmistakably to 
the necessity for making these small works as 
far as possible independent of attention, and so 
laying them out as to leave no loophole what- 
ever for error to creep in. The author has 
accordingly in his later work kept this considera- 
tion steadily in view. 

He has set forth the difficulties met with in the 
design of small installations in considerable 
detail, not because they are insuperable, but 
because he believes that they do not, as a rule, 
receive the attention which they deserve, the 
rules which apply to larger works being followed 
without due regard to the differences in the 
circumstances. In other cases little or no care 
is taken in the design of the works, the owner 
merely telling his builder to put in a “ tank,” 
and leaving it to his imagination to supply the 
necessary directions. A “tank” of a kind is 
accordingly laid down, bearing a more or less 
distinct resemblance to something which the 
owner or builder has at some time or other seen 
or heard of. It may happen by good luck that 
the ‘‘ tank”’ meets the case, no actual nuisance 
being caused, and the effluent being discharged 
into a body of water which is not under the 
charge of a Rivers Board or other vigilant 
authority. In other cases trouble is experi- 
enced, and after a certain amount of fruitless 
tinkering a professional man is at last called in. 
By this time so much money has been wasted 
that the owner is reluctant to spend more, and 
especially loth to give up the “tank” upon 
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which so much has already been expended, and 
with which the engineer has accordingly to do the 
best he can, when it would be true economy to 
start de novo. 

It will now be convenient to sum up the 
requirements to which a sewage purification 
plant for a mansion or public institution ought 
to conform. 

It should be unobtrusive, and capable of 
ready concealment in case of need. 

It should give off no perceptible smell. 

It should be simple, automatic, and as far as 
possible foolproof. 

For obvious reasons automatic working is par- 
ticularly desirable in the case of hospitals in 
which infectious diseases are treated. In this 
connexion it should be distinctly understood 
that no amount of skill in the design of an 
installation will remove the need for reasonable 
attention to cleanliness in its management. 
Inattention to this point has been the cause of 
the greater part of the nuisance which has been 
experienced from works of the kind. 

In view of the fresh condition in which the 
sewage arrives at the outfall, the necessity for 
some form of preliminary treatment will be 
generally conceded. Mere screening will not, 
as a rule, suffice; and the frequent attention 
required by screens, and the liability to nuisance 
therefrom, render it undesirable to use them in 
such cases as those under consideration. 

A defect of screening, as compared with more 
thorough modes of preliminary treatment, is 
that it does not effect that blending of the sewage 
which is desirable, especially in small installa- 
tions, where its composition varies so greatly 
at different hours of the day. Some form of 
tank treatment may, therefore, be regarded as 
absolutely necessary in such cases. Such 
treatment may be either chemical or bacterial ; 
but chemical precipitation, while undoubtedly 
efficient for the removal of suspended solid 
matter, has certain drawbacks which will 
prevent its general adoption for small installa- 
tions. Of these drawbacks the cost of the 
chemicals must be regarded as the least, the 
chief being the necessity tor frequent attention, 
the difficulty of disposing of the sludge, and 
the risk of nuisance from the latter and from 
the tanks, which must of necessity be open. 

It may be added that the chemicals commonly 
used for precipitation, unless their addition to 
the sewage is regulated with a precision which 
it would be hopeless to expect in small works, 
are found in practice to be inimical to the 
purification of the liquid. The preliminary 
treatment will, therefore, as a rule, be bacterial, 
and will take place either in cultivation tanks 
or septic tanks. Of these the author personally 
prefers the latter, largely for the reason that 
a septic tank, which may be completely hidden, 
can be used in situations where any open tank 
would be inadmissible. 

In this connexion it may be remarked that a 
great deal of nonsense has been spoken and 
written as to the alleged ‘‘ enormous cost ”’ 
of arching over septic tanks, and a roof of peat 
litter has been suggested as being permeable 
by the tank gases and at the same time deodo- 
rising them. Inasmuch, however, as these gases 
will diffuse freely through concrete, and the 
overlying soil constitutes an excellent deodorant, 
a peat roof possesses no advantage over the 
more substantial covering, which will in most 
situations be preferable ; and everyone who has 
any practical acquaintance with the subject 
knows that a concrete arch is in reality a com- 
paratively inexpensive item. 

One great practical advantage of covering a 
tank in this way is that it admits of the latter 
being placed on any site on which room can 
be found for it, not only without risk of nuisance, 
but without giving the slightest indication of 
its presence on the surface. It will, moreover, in 
no way interfere with the utilisation of the 
ground over it. 

In view of the variations which take place 
in the population of a country house, which 
may at one time be crowded with visitors, and 
at another be occupied by only a few servants, 
it has been suggested that the septic tank 
therefor should be in duplicate, so that the 
working capacity may be made to conform 
in some measure to the flow. The same 
consideration applies to an infectious diseases 
hospital, which may be empty, except for a 
small staff, for months together. 

Regarding the matter from a purely theoretical 
point of view, it is possible that for certain 
sewages an excessive stay in the septic tank 
may be in some degree disadvantageous. 
The author’s own experience shows that 





any difficulty consequent thereon can in most 
cases be overcome without going to the expense 
of duplicating the tank. He is also convinced 
that in small works, at all events, there is 
nothing to be gained by sub-dividing the filter, 
and that the smallest flows which are met 
with during slack seasons will suffice, if properly 
utilised, to keep a full-sized filter in good 
condition. 

The great practical objection to duplication, 
apart from its cost, is that it renders the working 
of an installation dependant on the judgment 
and vigilance of the attendant. From a long 
experience of the way in which these small 
works are looked after, the author has little 
doubt that one tank or one filter would often 
be found at work when both are required, and 
vice versd. 

Although some septic tanks seem to go on 
indefinitely without requiring to be cleared, 
it is not safe to reckon on this; and facilities 
should always be provided for removing any 
residuum which may accumulate in them 
without first drawing off their liquid contents. 
The reason for this is twofold. In the first 
place, the emptying of the tank destroys the 
septic condition therein, which may take some 
weeks, or even months, to re-establish ; and, 
secondly, the process of emptying, especially 
in inexperienced hands, is liable to be a very 
offensive one. The removal of the mineralised 
residuum, on the other hand, may, if proper 
means are provided for the purpose, be effected 
expeditiously and without nuisance. 

The final treatment of the sewage may be 
effected either by irrigation or in_ bacterial 
filters ; but the treatment of sewage or sewage 
effluent on land in the neighbourhood of a house 
or public institution is liable, unless under 
exceptionally careful management, to give rise 
to nuisance. Under favourable circumstances 
Zhe tank effluent may be got rid of by means 
of a series of open-jointed agricultural pipes 
laid just under the turf; but scrupulous care 
must be taken in the execution of the work, or 
failure is bound to result. 

It will generally be found best to complete 
the purification in a bacterial filter or filters, 
and this course has the important advantage 
of placing the whole of the treatment of the 
sewage under ready control. 

A. sprinkling feed to the filter is an important 
aid to purification ; but, inasmuch as the shower- 
ing of tank effluent through the air is liable to 
give rise to a certain amount of smell, this 
method should not be used unless the filter 
is at a safe distance from the house. The 
exposure of the tank effluent may be avoided by 
the use of a contact bed, either alone or as 
a preliminary to a trickling filter. Whatever 
method of filtration is employed, the tank 
effluent should not be allowed to run into 
the filter continuously, but should be ponded 
until the proper charge has accumulated. 
By utilising the upper part of the septic tank 
for this purpose, the expense of a separate 
ponding chamber will be saved. For the pond- 
ing and release of the tank effluent the author 
uses a very simple autometic gear, consisting 
merely of a supply valve, a discharge valve, 
a weighted lever, and a float on each of the 
valve rods. The working is as follows :—As 
soon as the proper quantity of effluent has 
accumulated, the float on the supply valve rod 
rises, opening this valve and closing the dis- 
charge valve. The tank effluent is then 
delivered to the filter, either through a series 
of perforated distributing pipes, or below the 
surface of the material, as the circumstances 
of the case may render advisable. If sprinklers 
are used, means should be provided for freeing 
the tank effluent of any suspended matter which 
it may contain, and which would otherwise 
choke the perforations. The author prefers 
fixed sprinklers to moving ones, especially in 
small installations, where the attention required 
to keep moving distributors in order would 
constitute a serious drawback to their use. 
A perfect distribution of the tank effluent over 
the surface of the filter is secured without 
movable distributors by simply varying the 
head on the orifices. 

The weak point of the trickling method— 
namely, the tendency, which has been pointed 
out by several experimenters, for the effluent 
to find short cuts through the filtering material— 
is overcome by the use of a contact layer in the 
bottom of the bed, wherein every part of the 
liquid is held for a short but sufficient period 
in contact with the filtering material. On the 
expiration of this period the discharge valve 
is opened, releasing the filtered effluent. 








In dealing with an ordinary sewage, a single 
filtration, conducted as above described in g 
filter of adequate depth, will, in the majority 
of cases, effect sufficient purification ; but for 
concentrated sewages of, say, two or three 
gallons per head, a second filtration may 
sometimes be desirable. In such cases the 
depth of the liquid in the first filter will afford 
the necessary head for the sprinklers. 

For filling the filters the author has found no 
material to beat ordinary furnace clinker, 
broken to a small gauge and freed of dust. In 
some localities there is a difficulty in obtaining 
clinker, but in no case within his experience 
has the difficulty proved insuperable, and it 
is generally worth while to pay the cost of 
carriage from a distance for the sake of obtaining 
a material which can be relied on to give 
satisfactory results. 

As it is customary for writers who have used a 
particular process of purifying sewage to claim 
that their process is the best, if not the only one 
which should be employed, it may not be amiss 
for the author, while expressing his belief that 
the method which he has described is as simple 
and effective a solution of the problem under 
consideration as can well be found, to add 
that he is fully alive to the possibility that cther 
methods, properly applied, may — equally 
satisfactory results. His main object in this 
paper is not to inculcate any particular mode 
of purification, but to lay stress on the need, 
whatever method may be adopted, for carefully 
collecting and checking the data required for 
the design of the works, and especially for the 
utmost vigilance in watching for any circum- 
stances which may by any possibility interfere 
with the process employed. 

It may not be out of place to utter a word of 
warning as to the laying down of the works, 
Where these are small, and at a considerable 
distance from the office, there is always the 
temptation to save the owner’s pocket by 
relying upon local supervision of the construc- 
tion. In nine cases out of ten possibly this may 
safely be done ; but in the tenth all concerned 
may find abundant reason to regret that the 
designer did not keep the superintendence in 
his own hands, even at the cost of what looks 
like a disproportionate expenditure of time and 
money in travelling to and from the work. 

The care of these small installations also 
deserves more attention than it sometimes 
receives. In particular, written instructions 
should be provided, clearly and explicitly 
setting forth what the caretaker has to do, 
and, what is not less important, what he should 
abstain from doing. In the absence ot written 
instructions, there is always the risk of the map 
in charge leaving and his place being taken by 
another who has not the faintest idea of what 
he is required to do. Many breakdowns and 
much disappointment would undoubtedly be 
saved—especially where the owner himself 
does not take an active interest in the works— 
if these are periodically inspected bys the 
designer. In saying this, the author wishes to 
avoid any reflection on the large number of 
caretakers whose performance of their duties 
leaves nothing to be desired. There is, un- 
fortunately, a minority who seem to be under 
the impression that the microbe does every- 
thing, leaving nothing to be done by the man, 
with disastrous results to the installation. To 
caretakers such as this an occasional surprise 
visit from the designer of the works will act 
as a wholesome stimulus. 

In the foregoing remarks the author has en- 
deavoured to show that the efficiency of a 
sewage purification plant, on the smallest as 
well as the largest scale, is dependent on three 
factors, namely, its design, construction, and 
management, inattention to any of which will 
almost certainly result in failure, but that by 
the exercise of reasonable care in each branch 
of the work success may be assured. 


a 


PartsH CHurRCH RESTORATION, SINNINGTON, 
YorxksHirE.—The ancient parish church 0 
Sinnington was reopened _ recently after 
restoration, costing about 1,300/. In addi- 
tion to this a stained-glass window has beep 
inserted in the east end, a new oak pulpit, 
lamps for the interior of the church, and @ 
lectern from the old oak of the church. Mr. 
Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, was the —, 
tect for the work, and Mr. Alfred Barnes, © 
Malton, the contractor. A new heating ap- 
paratus has been inserted by Messrs. 
Richardson and Co., of Bridlington; the _— 
have been rehung by Messrs. Mallaby - 
Son, Masham; and the east window is the 
work of Mr. Knowles, of York. 
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Venetian Needlepoint Lace. 





VENETIAN NEEDLEPOINT LACE. 


Tuts charming example of decorative work 
is reproduced, by permission, from one of the 
illustrations to an article in the Burlington 
Magazine on the examples of old lace in the 
collection of Mr. Arthur Blackborne. It is 
described as “‘ flat Venetian needlepoint,” but 
the date is not given. 

As a keautiful example of the application of 
scroll design to lace work, it cannot fail to be 
of interest to architects and decorative designers. 

The size of the original piece is 58 inches by 
8} inches. We are indebted to the Burlington 
Mayazine for kindly lend‘ng us the photograph 
from which their illustration was produced. 


+2 
SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH. 


Tae annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers of Health was 
held on Friday last week at the Rooms of the 
Royal Statistical Society, No. 9, Adelphi- 
terrace. Dr. J. F. J. Sykes (Medical Officer 
of Health for St. Pancras), the President, 
took the chair, and a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Dr. Groves (Isle of Wight), the retiring 
President. 


Public Health and Architecture. 

Dr. Sykes then delivered his presidential 
address, in the course of which he said that the 
medical officer of health is constantly called 
upon to express opinions as to constructive 
architectural conditiors in buildings, old and 
new. He should have a knowledge of the 
evolution of dwellings and be familiar with 
modern methods of construction and arrange- 
ment of buildings as affecting health. He 
must be able to follow an architect in his sug- 
— for amelioration of unhealthy con- 
ditions and to grasp the relative hygienic 
values of the various alternatives upon which 
architects may seek his opinion. His work 
a be complemental to that of the architect, 
= the two must harmonise for the benefit of 
bw public. In prehistoric dwellings would be 

und the first rudimentary shelters, subject 
aan grosser unhealthy conditions under 
wich primitive man must have suffered. 

me types for temporary use were not unknown 
pe per country to-day. In nomad 
amen 1e picturesque forms of construction 
tention a’ together with the elements of the 
thee © arts; but, whereas the occupants of 
© movable dwellings escaped some con- 








ditions inimical to life, they incurred other 
risks. Some types of these dwellings still 
wander through our land. Early fixed dwel- 
lings foreshowed later types, by illustrating 
theexperiences being gained by man in regard 
to site, materials, form, and arrangement ; 
experiences that made towards permanency, 
defence, greater dryness, warmth, cleanness, 
and other improvements to better life and 
health. Dwellings of this rough class, and 
even rock-dwellings, we also knew in this 
country at the present time. From these early 
forms it was not difficult to reconstruct the 
mein outliies in the evolvtion of the dwelling, 
generally, and of the English dwelling in 
particular. Each nation had evolved its own 
type of building according to time, place, and 
tradition, and each type showed the attempts 
to cultivate or avoid conditions favourable or 
inimical to health according to the exigences 
of climate, soil, habit, and other influences. 
In historic times we found the elements of 
architectural construction proper commencing 
in the houses of the Pelasgians. Cottages of 
similar picturesque, but insanitary type, were 
still extant, varying only in details. Timber 
houses were adopted mainly by peoples north 
of a line drawn across the Eurasian continent 
through the Aryan centre trom south-east to 
north-west. Abundance of forests facilitated 
their construction ; and they afforded warmth 
and dryness, and in the east more security 
during earthquakes. The Mohammedan 
nations suited their architecture to tropical 
heat and sandy desert winds by contracting 
the size of the openings, seeking coolness in 
darkness, stagnant air, and dirt. The Mediter- 
ranean civilisation passed through several 
stages of architecture, extending over various 
non-contemporaneous periods—Assyrian, Phe- 
nician, Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance. Of the 
earlier of these we judge the architecture by the 
remains of palaces, but the common people still 
dwelt in mud huts, clay-brick cabins, or cobble- 
stone cots. And even down to the spacious 
days of the Tudors in this country, history tells 
us of the unhealthy dwellings of the common 
folk—the flimsy shanties, with clay floors, 
and hearth in the centre, with smoke-hole 
above and wind-hole at side. Passing onwards 
to the present day, the conditions in cities 
and towns were much ameliorated by Building 
Acts and By-laws, but a large number of ques- 
tions are still in a state of flux, and the increasing 
pressure of buildings one upon the other in 











(From an illustration in the “ Burlington Magazine.” 












crowded centres was continuously raising 
fresh questions as to unhealthy influences and 
physical degeneration. _ The width and forma- 
tion of streets, so as not only to subserve traffic 
requitements, but also to secure circumflation, 
and the relationship of the height of buildings 
were in a fair way towards settlement. The 
adoption of angles of light was simplifying the 
problem ; and attempts to deal with ancient 
lights by legislation in a more reasonable 
manner was making slowly towards the solution 
of the very troublesome question of open 
space about buildings. But we were still far 
behind the Continent in neglecting to adopt 
a system of “ zonification” and “ stratifica- 
tion ’’ of our buildings in our cities, a system 
that had become highly developed in German 
cities and towns, preventing their extension 
in the haphazard manner permitted in this 
country, by which endless difficulties as to 
light, air, and open space were created. ‘The 
regulation of the construction of courts within 
buildings was still very unsatisfactory, and the 
possibilities of creating unhealthy conditions 
threaten us with disastrous effects in the future. 
With regard to the movement of air in relation 
to buildings, we did not sufficiently differentiate 
between circumflation about a building, per- 
flation through a building, ventilation within 
a building, and aerial disconnexion from a 
building. The first had been previously 
explained. The second was becoming more 
important now that the vertical perflation and 
ventilation of a dwelling-house through the 
staircase-well is disappearing with the recon- 
struction of houses in flats, in which only the 
horizontal movement of air was possible, 
and emphasised the imperative necessity for 
preventing the obstruction of perflation or 
through-ventilation in these apartments. It 
was easy to convert flat dwellings into cave 
dwellings and to create a new generation of 
troglodytes, if a sufficient proportion in a 
degenerated condition survive the process 
without the saving grace of wild or country 
life. It was too often forgotten that the 
origin of the word window ‘s wind-hole, and 
that glass is impervious to air. The ventilation 
of an under-crowded dwelling-room and of a 
temporarily excessively over-crowded place of 
assembly required totally different treatment. 
The provision of open areas to sunken parts 
of buildings was much neglected, and they were 
permitted to disappear in a manner little con- 
ducive to produce healthful results. The 
exclusion of wetness and dampness. from 
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buildings had in recent years received beneficial 
attention; but some of the regulations for 
excluding effluvia were — to the 
architect, and equally good might be 
obtained by less onerous conditions, especially 
with to the excessive requirements for 
sanitary conveniences external to buildings, as 
compared with the less sufficient for those inside. 
The dwelling requires to be made the principal 
sanitary unit in legislation and administration 
on the lines of the gree aangge Acme 
we 


tion of a i There should 
be a limit to the extent to which domestic and 
sanitary conveniences may be combined, 


together with to health and archi- 
tectural possibilities. Different classes of dwell- 
ings require different regulation, but those 
of the working classes require most considera- 
tion. “There is more hope for the country 
from the improvement of our homes than from 
any other source,” said the Bi of Man- 
chester recently. In the centres of our large 
cities flats for all classes appear to be a modern 
necessity, and they are increasing in numbers. 
There was no reason why none but perfectly 
healthy flats should be constructed, but we 
had not reached that stage yet. The details 
and possible hygienic errors of arrangement and 
construction were numerous, and require fuller 
consideration than had hitherto been paid to 
them ; and this applied not only to those in- 
tended for the working classes, but also to 
those for the well-to-do. The duties of the 
medical officer of health in certifying certain 
of these composite buildings were very impor- 
tant, and would influence the future health 
conditions of English homes for better or for 
worse, according to the seriousness with which 
they were regarded, and the thoroughness with 


which they were performed. e sub-let 
tenement house, in its unadapted original 


architectural arrangement, was also their 
serious concern. The present legal provisions 
and by-laws as to this class of house did not 
sufficiently differentiate between constructive 
arrangement, fitting, and usage ; and the first 
two of these were lamentably uncontrolled. 
The provisions for underground dwellings had 
much improved since 1891, but it was easy to 
evade them, and there were no provisions 
for regulating certain unhealthy conditions in 
dwellings partly underground, but not techni- 
cally within the legal definition. The im- 
“wie of underground bakehouses must 

ave brought home vividly to many medical 
Officers of health the importance of studying 
structural conditions and architectural alterna- 
tives for reducing the unhealthiness of such 
places; and the feeling that underground 
restaurant kitchens require similar treatment 
was ‘testimony to the increasing attention 
paid by medical officers to the architectural 
side“of their work. The same applied to other 
premises where food was sanpenel and a'so to 
other work-places. With the improvement of 
transit, the erection of suburban dwellings was 
engaging more attention, but the possibilities 
in suburbs and more open country were much 
greater and much simpler towards healthful 
arrangements, although two-flat cottages and 
similar erections were becoming numerous, 
Building regulations in rural districts were 
engaging particular attention at the present 
moment, with a view to simplifying them in 
some directions and strengthening them in 
others ; and it was a hopeful sign that medical 
Officers of health advising rural district 
councils were taking such deep interest in the 
framing and modification of such regulations, 
Perhaps too many details had been entered 
into, but many more remained to be con- 
sidered, and the accumulation of these details 
showed how wide and complicated was the 
architectural side of the duties of a medical 
Officer of health. One of the fundamental errors 
of administration at present was that the 
medical officer was called upon to certify after 
construction, and had no opportunity of advisin 
before, and of suggesting improvement nal 
simplification, often with the saving of con- 
siderable expense. As curative medicine was 
followed by preventive medicine, so curative 
sanitation was impatient to be followed by a 
new era of preventive sanitation. 


In the evening the members dined together 
at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, 
the President occupying the chair. Among 
those present were :—Mr. Alderman Idris (Mayor 
of St. Pancras), Dr. Whitelegge, Dr. Pye-Smith 
(Vice-Chancellor of London University), Dr. 








W. A. Bond, Sir T. Stephenson, Dr. G. Millson, 


Dr. Brown, Mr. T, W. 


Cutler, F.R.LB.A., Dr. B sgge por 


Groves, Dr. Newsholme, Mr. : ; De. 
Priestley, Mr. I. Young, and Mr. W. A. Lawton 
(Secretary). 

The 1 toasts ha been honoured, Dr, 
Whitelegee Be Banke! Authori- 
of th cas aa rerseenes 
of this coun a 

Soule out Gael eee the tendency 


among those who had every possible 
vate gp yn ling diseases, but their m 
was the still higher one to give equality of 
opportunity to the poor and rich alike our 


great city. 

In ing “ The Incorporated Society of 
Medical Officers of Health,” Dr. Pye-Smith 
said it was due to their untiring efforts, pro- 
longed for several generations now, that this 
country had taken the lead in all the great 
improvements and reformations which had 
turned a fever-stricken, foul, and unhealthy 
country into one of the most wholesome in the 

orld. 


w 
The President, in replying to the toast, said 
the Society had considerably. From 
eighty all told in the year 1870 their numbers 
had risen to 937, and he hoped that before his 
year of office was concl they would num- 
ber 1,000. A society which numbered 1,000 
members was a society of some weight, especially 
when they remembered that the majority of 
those members were Fellows and acting medical 
officers of health. He held it to be essential 
that in the course of their duties they should 
make themselves acquainted with those branches 
of architectural construction which —. 80 
important at the present time, for in these days 
the tendency was to pack the populations of 
towns in a manner that was injurious to public 
health and led to that physical deterioration 
of which so much was heard. In all classes of 
society there was this tend to overcrowd, 
and the medical profession should join hands 
with architects and agree among themselves 
as to the limits of aggregation of population. 
There was a limit beyond which we could not go 
without danger to the health of the whole com- 
munity. We do not want to be decimated by 
disease ; that sort of thing happened in da 


long past, and it would be a general discredit- 


if it were to happen again. 

Dr. W. H. Roberts, President of the Metro- 
politan branch, and Dr. E. Davis, President 
of the Western branch, also responded. 

Dr. Grove, J.P., then proposed the toast 
of “‘ Other Kindred Societies,” and in res 
Mr. Andrew Clark said the British Medical 
Association were endeavouring to forward a 
Bill in Parliament to get rid of the insecurity 
of tenure of office of which medical officers 
complained, and he hoped that during the comin 
session that Bill would become law, and medica 
officers would no longer be under liability 
to removal from office in consequence of doing 
what they considered to be their public duty. 
The matter not only concerned medical officers 
of health; it seriously affected sanitary in- 
spectors, 

Other toasts were “ Our Guests,” proposed by 
the Chairman and acknowled by Mr. 
Cutler and Dr. Beaton, and “The Officers,” 
proposed by Dr. Newsholme, F.R.C.P. 





Lecrvre Hatt, Sorprers’ Home, Sprrar 
TONGUES, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE,—A new 
lecture hal] has been provided at thig build- 
ing, to seat 300 le. In the side overlook- 
ing the grounds in Hunter’s-road, two etained- 
giass windows have been provided by Sir 
aes H. Scott, illustrating Tennyson’s 
““Idylls of the King and the Holy Grail.” 
The wall behind the platform is prepared as 
a lantern screen. The old lecture hall has 
been divided by @ passage-way leading to 
the new hall; and two rooms have been made 
in the area, one for billiards and the other 
for devotional eC The building was 
designed by Mr. J. W. Taylor, and has been 
erected by Mr. Craven, of Newcastle. The 
exterior is of red brick, with a square tower. 
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TOWER, S&T. JOHN’s, COWLEY. 
‘eo HE Church of St. John at Co 
Orford at cet com 
nterior by the build. 
ing of tower at the west yal 
, being the full width of 


ve. It OW, massiy j 
Like the rest of the church it is smrler cut 








indeed, severe in character, as was especial! 
desired by the Cowley Fathers, for wine i? 
— by’ vat y Fathers, for whom the 


It is entirely of Bath stone ashlar externally 
ternally the wide _ of this tower adds 
¢ y to the effect of the building. The 
¢ ure’: and tower are the design of Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A. 


REREDOS, ALL SAINTS, MAIDSTONE. 

Tue scheme of the reredos is suggested by 
the “Te Deum.” It is divided into three 
main compartments, the centre ot which con. 
tains a | Tepresenting Our Lord in 
glory surrounded by adoring angels. The two 
side compartments contain each two panels, 
those on one side representing Apostles and 
martyrs, and on the other prophets and the 
Holy Church, main compartments are 
divided and flanked by clustered pinnacles with 
niches containi representative of the 
i whole is surmounted 


angels. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. N. 
Hitch in Chilmark stone, from the design and 
under the direction of Mr. F. L. Pearson. 


ENGLISH CHURCH, ENTEBBE, UGANDA. 


Tuts church was designed for the purposes 
of the English officials and community at 
Entebbe, the seat of the British Government 
in Uganda. 

The only materials available are sun-dried 
local bricks, with a sma!) quantity of kiln-burnt 
bricks and tiles which have to be imported. 
Th» timber is cut and wor'ed loc ully. 

After the working drawings had been 
preparei and forwarded the prevalences of the 
* sleeping sickness” caus>d a pos ponement of 
the commenc»ment of operations until the 
advisability of continuing E tebbe as the seat 
of the Governme it had been determined. 

The drawinys exhibted at the Royal 
Academy th's year, and now pub ished, are the 
working d-awiags. Professor Beresford Pite is 
the arch'tect. 


HOUSE, “ GWYSANEY”; AND SCHOOLS 
AT KNOWLE (BRISTOL). 

Tuxsx two illustrations are from the drawings 
of two architects no longer living, Mr. Arthur 
Baker and Mr. J. D. Sedding. They were 
awaiting publication at the time of the lamented 
decease of their respective authors, and 
were put aside at the time; but though we 
have consequently no information about them 
beyond that conveyed in the drawings, we give 
them as a memorial of men whose work was 
"ho Mog 9 the brief inscription over the 
plan, Mr. Baker's drawing appears to have ger 
a restoration of an old house from sketches an 
from the portions remaining. 

New Co-oreraTIvVE PREMISES, Oxpuaa.—The 
new central premises of the Oidnes ~ 
operative Society at Greenacres Hil ot 
recently opened. The work has been - . 
out from plans prepared by Mr. T. taylor 
a ng Krw.—We recently commented 
upon the intention of a firm of barge - we 
and repairers to build @ large covers lies 
for their business, on the island whic oe 
between Kew Gardens and Brentford. — 
Board of Trade, as custodians of the - 
hore, have refused to sanction the propose _ 
the Thames Conservancy to grant their = 
for the construction of the covered dock. 
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‘HE Church of St. J 
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as regarcs the interior by the build. 
ing ct @ tower at the west end as 
by the illustration. , 
tower is large, being the fall width of 
ve. It is of low, massive oro ions 
he rest of ~ church it is sig; and, 
severe mn character, as was ialiy 
by the Cowley Fathers, for cong 
was built. 
entirely of Bath stone ashiar externally. 
ally the wide space of this tower adds 
erably to the effect of the building. The 
} ays are the design of Mr. G. F. 
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REDOS, ALL SAINTS, MAIDSTONE. 
scheme of the reredos is suggested by 
le Deum.” It is divided into three 
ompartments, the centre of which con. 

panel representing Our Lord in 
irrounded by adoring angels. The two 
partments contain each two panels, 
n one side representing Apostles and 
and on the other prophete and the 
hurch. The maim compartments are 
d and flanked by clustered pinnacles with 
taining figures representative of the 
sh Church. The whole is sumounted 
rroup ot angels. 
work has been carried out by Mr. N. 
1 Chilmark stone, from the design and 
he direction of Mr. F. L. Pearson. 


LISH CHURCH, ENTEBBE, UGANDA 


1s church was designed for the purposes 
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THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS: 
AnyvuaL Drover. 
annual dinner of the Institute of 
Builders was held on tone ig in the White- 
hall Rooms, Hétel Métropole, W.C., Mr. C. H. 
Barnsley, ident, ing. There were 
also present Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ; fe T. Steward, President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution; Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
‘dent of the Architectural Association ; 
Mr. J. Carmichael, President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association ; Mr. F. A. Crisp, 
Master of the Carpenters’ Company ; Mr. G. J. 
Newson, Master of the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ 
Company ; Colonel G. Haward Trollope, V.D., 
Colonel J. Barnsley, V.D., and Messrs. E. W. 
Barnsley, H. H. Bartlett, J. Bell, J.P., J. 
Howard Colls, Max Clarke, F. L. Dove, Basil 
P. Ellis, A. R. G. Fenning, T. Gregory, Ben- 
jamin I. Greenwood, Woodman Hill, F. B. 
Hollis, W. J. Hardcastle, G. W. Humphreys, 
H. H. Holliday, T. Holloway, W. Higgs, 
J, A. S. Hassall, A. Harrison, W. F. King, 
Walter Lawrance, W. J. Locke, F. M. May, 
F. G. Minter, R. W. Neill, J.P., W. Nicholson, 
Rowland Plumbe, H. Carter Posy. A. E. Parker, 
Joseph Randall, E. R. Robson, T. F. Rider, W. 
Shepherd, E. Selby, C. J. Smithem, W. W. 
Thomas, E. J. Turnbull, A. W. Turnbull, T. B. 
Whinney, C. Wall, J. Sharman Wood, W. F. 
Wallis, Morgan H. Young, T. Costigan (secre- 
tary), and others. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured (Mr. T. F. Rider proposing, and 
Colonel G. Haward Trollope responding to, the 
toast of the “‘ Imperial Forces *’), 

Mr. F. A. Crisp proposed “ The Institute of 
Builders and its ident.” He referred to 
the intimate association between the Carpenters’ 
Company and the Institute of Builders, and 
said that the objects of the Institute were so 
numerous and their field was so wide that the 
Institute could not fail to commend itself to all 
those who were connected in any way with the 


building trade, 
The President, in reply, said the Institute 
was formed for the benefit not only of the 
London builders but of all those engaged in the 
building trades throughout the United Kingdom, 
and he thought that his position that evening 
should remove any idea that there was any 
desire on the part of his London colleagues for 
the consideration of their exclusive interests 
therein, The Institute was the trunk, and it 
was the wish of the provinces to become 
important branches. The objects of the pro- 
moters of the Institute were, among other 
matters; the mutual and general benefit of its 
members and of all those who were engaged as 
builders in the country ; to protect the highest 
interests and welfare of a great and ancient 
industry, and further to exercise surveillance 
over matters which from any source might be 
detrimental to the welfare of the building trade. 
The existence of the Institute had been justified 
in many ways, and it was never needed more 
than at the present time, when there exists such 
a desire by public bodies to municipalise the 
trade of the country. Such a desire he regarded 
as an evil, and it was very necessary to be 
thoroughly alert and carefully to guard their 
interests in the matter. If they did not do so 
in the initial stages of the movement it would 
become a much more serious matter in the 
future. He wondered how this tendency could 
be justified ; if it could be shown that the work 
which was undertaken by municipalities was 
done better or cheaper than by private enter- 
prise there might be some reason for it, but 
experience showed that work was much more 
costly when executed by a public body, and 
that being so he was sure that the Institute 
Would welcome the co-operation of architects 
and surveyors and of others in checking such 
—_ The Institute was seeking to use its 
. uence in removing, or in seeking to mitigate, 
mg growing and arbitrary restrictions which 
*re contained in the building by-laws of local 
“ ‘es and district councils. This was a very 
ghee matter, These by-laws cause irrita- 
ve and militated against the interests of all 
ne eed, and were responsible to a large 
sane for the costly execution of many im- 
wate contracte. Before concluding his 
wish Gas would briefly refer to a matter 
Hi ach ig exciting a good deal of controversy 
of work: my actions and the character 
eaplo he men. As the builders of this country 
a y y far the largest proportion of working 
ome be thought they were well fitted to ex 
Pinion in the matter, though he did not 





desire to add any fuel to the fire. Trades 
unionism was a n thing, and in many 
ways it could be justified ; but when it did not 
inspire workmen to be anything but slothful in 
business, or when it in any way justified his limi- 
tation of output and energy—in effect, to give as 
little as he could for his money, and conse- 
quently lowered his ideal to the standard of least 
efficiency, thus crushing out his individuality 
and the opportunity for the development of 
everything which was in man--then it 
became a curse to the country, and its actions 
demanded to be made public. We were told 
that work is only well done when done with a 
will, and he thought that many would agree that 
that was where the working men of this country 
were lacking—they were lacking in will and in 
interest in their work. It had been well said by 
Emerson that :— : 
“He who worketh a 
Nor pauses in ply ~_ 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 
The fault he had been referring to did not, in 
his opinion, rest with the workmen in general ; 
very many of them were true characters, and 
to know them was to respect them ; the fault was 
largely the workman in his official capacity, and 
the great trouble which all of them experienced 
more or less was with the officials of the unions. 
Officially, the working men were doing them- 
selves a great deal of harm. All employers 
desired to work harmoniously with their men, 
and, generally speaking, and especially lately, 
they did so; and all they asked was that they 
got a fair return for the outlay. In conclusion, 
the President referred to the work of their 
Secretary, Mr. Cos‘igan, which, he said, the 
Institute greatly appreciated. They greatly 
admired their Secretary’s unfailing energy in 
anything he could do to forward their interests. 

Mr. W. F. King, past President, then pro- 

“The Architects and Surveyors.” As 
builders, they desired to congratulate the 
architects on the honourable position to which 
the profession had attained within living 
memory. Remembering the character and 
attainments of the men who had honoured them 
on such occasions as the present, it was no 
wonder that the profession had attained to its 
present position; it would be a matter for 
wonder if it had not. As to the surveyors, they 
knew them as men who did their duty without 
fear and without favour. With the toast he 
coupled the name of Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., 
President ot the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and Mr. H. T. Steward, President 
of the Sm veyors’ Institution. 

Mr. Belcher, in response, said that architects 
were dependent on builders for the realisation 
of their dreams. Architects recognised that in 
the evolution of their calling builders preceded 
architects, and that their business was to build 
well, as they generally succeeded in doing ; but 
subsequently there rose 2 a new race, which 
they knew as the jerry- builder, and then, it was 
said, the architect came into existence because 
of the transgressions of the builder, and he acted 
as a sort of building inspector and policeman. 
There was a little experience of his own he 
might mention. When he was very young he 
thought he would do everything himself, even 
to settling the builders’ accounts—he left that 
to the quantity surveyor now—and he called the 
builders’ attention to one item, which was 
obviously two-thirds more in quantity than it 
should be, and outrageously high in price. The 
builder was an old man, and he said :—“ It is 
on account of your youth and inexperience that 
you have made this great mistake, for you have 
not taken into consideration the many points 
which, as a builder, I am bound to take into 
consideration, and which have caused this to 
be rather high priced ; but it is not possible to 
reduce it.”” The matter was argued at length, 
and suddenly the builder gave in and reduced 
the item at least two-thirds. Some time after- 
wards he saw the same builder about another 
job, which he (the speaker) had been able to 
obtain for him because of the builder’s con- 
side: ation for him, and he asked the builder to 
be careful about his account, and, remembering 
the little incident he had referred to, that his 
prices should be moderate. The builder smiled, 
and said: “ Well, Ill tell you how that 
happened with you. I knew you were a 
young man, and that you would be glad 
to point out to your client how much you 
had been able to reduce the rascally builder's 
account. Moreover, I always make a similar 
account, because I find that the architect is so 
much engaged with this particular item that 
he’ always neglects to look at the others.” 





That was ancient history, and things were not 
done like that now, and architects and builders 
understood one oie pete, and they 
regarded one anot: with proper respect. 
Architects were grateful to builders for their 
care and attention in carrying out designs, and 
they acknow that the interests of those 
en in the building trade were considered 
and advanced them. He might speak of 
one of their mem —4.e., Mr. Howard Colls, a 
gentleman of light and leading, to whom t 

all owed a great debt of a for his pluc 
in resisting the terrors of light and air claims ; 
who, by his a 1 to the House of Lords, had 
obtained a rut weer which had placed the 
whole matter on a proper footing. He hoped 
that between architects and builder there would 
always be mutual consideration,respect,trust,and 
confidence, so that in carrying out work it might 
be brought to a successful and perfect finish. 

Mr. Steward, in responding for the surveyors, 
said that the profession of surveyor was a very 
comprehensive one, but in his own case he had 
been somewhat intimately connected with the 
trade of builders and contractors for a period 
extending over very nearly half a century. In 
his opinion the builders and architects of the 
present day were very worthy successors of the 
eminent men of the past generation. He feared 
that the building trade was suffering in con- 
junction with other businesses in the general 
depression of the trade of the country. From 
his experience, the building trade was one which 
was the last to feel, but was the last to recover 
from, bad times, and though some with: whom 
he had been speaking on the subject lately were 
disposed to think that the building trade would 
never be what it had been, he ventured to predict 
that history would repeat itself, and that when 
the trade of the country had generally recovered, 
soon afterwards the building trade would be 
going again with all its force and power, and that 
there would be, as there had been after every 
depression he could think of, new and profitable 
channels for its enterprise. There was a close 
connexion between builders and surveyors—not 
only in that good and bad times affected them 
alike, but in the friendly intercourse and respect 
and confidence which must exist between them, 
and he trusted that as between the Institute of 
Builders and the Surveyors’ Institution that 

feeling would be maintained and strength- 
ened in the future. 

Mr. Neill then suitably proposed “ The 
Visitors,” coupled with the names of Mr. G. J. 
Newson, Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Tylers and Bricklayers, and Mr. Thomas. 

These gentlemen having replied, the pro- 
ceedings then terminated. 

————---2—_——- 
USE OF ELECTRICITY IN FACTORIES. 

Tue Home Office is about to issue the follow- 
ing draft Regulations to be observed in the use 
of electricity in factories and other places under 
section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901 :— 

“ Drarr REGULATIONS FOR THE Use oF ELEc- 


TRIcITY IN FacrorRIgs aND OTHER PLACES 
UNDER THE Factory aND WorxksHoP ACT, 
1901 


“Whereas the generation, transformation 


and use of electricity in electrical stations and 
in any factory, workshop, dock, wharf, quay, 
warehouse, or other place to which section 79 of 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, is applied 
by that Act has been certified in pursuance of the 
said section 79 to be dangerous :— 

“I hereby in pursuance of the powers conferred 
upon me by that Act make the following Regu- 
lations,and direct that they shall apply to all places 
named above, other than electrical stations, in 
respect of the distribution and use of electricity 
where the normal working pressure is greater 
than 250 volts and less than 650 volts between 
any two conductors :— 

‘1. All wires in connexion with the supply 
shall, where practicable, be completely encl 
in strong metal casing, and where this is not 
practicable they shall so arranged that there 
shall be no danger of any shock or of fire. 

“2. All main and branch circuits shall be 
protected by switches and by fuses or other 
automatic cut-outs. 

** 3. The supply to every motor or arc lamp 
shall be controlled by means of an efficient 
switch, so placed as to be easily handled by the 
person in charge of the motor or arc lighting, 
and connected so that by its means all pressure 
can be cut off from the motor or are lamp and 
from any regulating switch resistance or other 
device in connexion therewith: provided, how- 
ever, that where the arc lamps are connected in 
series across the outer conductors of a three- 
wire m and the pressure cannot exceed 
250 volts from earth, it shall be sufficient if one 
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such switch be provided for each” series of arc 


lamps. 

“4. All switches and cut-outs shall be so 
enclosed and protected or be in such positions or of 
such construction that there shall be no da 
of any shock being obtained in the ordinary 
handling thereof, or of any fire being caused by 
their normal or abnormal action. 

** 5. All metal holders for incandescent lamps, 
the frames of all motors, and the metal casings of 
all wires, switches, fuses and cut-outs, shall be 
efficiently connected with earth. : 

“6. Where the <iectricity is derived from a 
public supply the following conditions shall be 
observed :— 

“(a) A suitable safety fuse or other auto- 
matic cut-out 8 be inserted in each 
service line, as close as possible to the 
point of entry into the mises, 
contained within a suitable locked or 
sealed receptacle of fire-proof construc- 
tion, except in cases where the service 
line is protected by fuses in a street box, 
but no fuse or cut-out shall be inserted 
in the intermediate conductor of a three- 
wire system. 

**(b) All service lines and ap tus shall be 
highly insulated and thoroughly pro- 
tected against injury to the insulation and 
against access of moisture, and any 
metal forming part of the electric circuit 
shall not, unless efficiently connected 
with earth, be exposed so that it can be 
touched. All electric eonductors shall 
be so fixed and protected as to be free 
from risk of electrical discharge to any 
adjacent metallic substance. 

“* Provided that in regard to service lines and 
apparatus under the sole control of a person other 
than the occupier of the premises to which the 
supply is given it shall be a sufficient compliance 
with Regulation 6 on the part of such occupier 
if he obtains from such person in the month of 
January in each year a certificate that the Regu- 
lation is fully observed in regard to the said 
service lines and apparatus. Such certificate 
shall be produced at any time when required by 
H.M. Inspectors of Factories. 

“ These Regulations; shall come into force on 
January 1, 1905. 

“ Home Office, 

“Whitehall, 1904.” 


~ > 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNE€IL. 

Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Soring-gardens, S.W., Mr. J. 
Williams Benn, M.P., presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council, 10,6371. for paving 
works; Islington Guardians, 6,5002. for poor 
law purposes; Kensington Borough Council, 
9,525/. for paving works; and Stepney Borough 
Counci!, 2.1501. for street improvements. 

The Port of London.—The Rivers Committee 
recommended that:— “Notice be given by 
public advertisement of the intention of the 
Council to consider at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 8, 1904, a proposal that it shall take the 
necessary measures for promoting in the next 
session of Parliament a Bill for and relative to 
the transfer to a public authority to be consti- 
tuted by the Bill of the undertakings of t'e 
London and India locks Company, the S: rrey 
Commercial Dock Company, and the Millwall 
Dock Company, a-d «f the powers, rights, 
duties, property, and liabilit es, or some of them, 
of the Conservators of the River Thames, and 
of the Master Wardens and Commonalty of 
W atermen and Lightermen of the iver 
Thames, commonly called the Wate:men's 
Company, and of the Court of Mester Wardens 
and Assistants of the Watermen’s Company, 
and for conferring on such public aut! ority 
various rights and powers for the management 
of the undertakings proposed to be transferred, 
and of the Port and Docks of London and any 
other matters proposed to be transferred or 
vested in such public authority under the Bill, 
and for making the necessary financial pro- 
visions in connexion therewith, and for defining 
ad Port of London for the purposes of the 

lil. 

The recommendation was adopted. 

Housing of the Working Classes,—Mr. Bruce, the 


Chairman of the Housing of the Working Classes | 


Committee, informed the Council that accommo- 
dation had been provided during the last six 
months for 3,£02 persons of the working 
classes. . 

Main Drainage Extension: Southern Outfall 
and High Level Sewers.—The Main Drainage 
Committee reported that they had considered 
tenders for the construction at Plumstead of a 
portion of the new southern outfall sewer 


No. 2, and of a portion of the new high-level 
sewer No. 2. The following are the tenders :— 


J. Smith & Co... 2... eens «+. £119,136 14 10 
J. Watt..... grrr “sencnkde 116,815 3 6 
S. Pearson & Son ........ +» 114010 1 3 
SO ae ae - 118, v 
R. MeAl @ Sons .......- 107, 0 
Bentley & Lock .........4+: 102,474 18 4 
ee terre ree 661 8 
ae DEE. Ge wiuacscuessase 93,157 17 5 
One Bs NO nb be ccnceceae’s 1 
J. Mowlem & Co.......6.0055 6 
J. B. Squire & Co,.......... 86,711 12 3 
W. Kennedy, Ltd. .......... 84,607 15 9 
Muirhead, Greig.{& Matthews 83,306 15 7 
. Cochrane & Sons .......... 82,344 7 8 
Westminster Cons’ Co., 
PES ERR RIE 81,285 19 0 
J.D. Nowell& Son ..... coe | one 


Chief — estimate of the cost of the work was 
eol.727 7s. 2d.) 

Sir W. Collins said he thought some explana- 
tion should -be given as to why the lowest 
tender had been passed over, especially as 
Messrs. Nowell were already carrying out a 
contract for the Council, 

Colonel Rotton moved that the recommenda- 
tion be referred back, and stated that, if they 
were to give up accepting the lowest tenders, 
they might just as well give up calling for 
tenders, 

Mr. Harris wanted to know why the job had 
not been offered to the Works Department, 
who would, of course, be able to do it cheaper 
than contractoreg 

Mr. Ward urged the Council to adopt the 
Committee's recommendation, on the ground 
that next week the Committee would propose 
~_ Messrs. Nowell should be given another 
ob. 

, Mr. McKinnon Wood considered that there 
should be some very strong reason given why 
the lowest tender should be passed over. 

Mr. Goodman, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said the engineer had advised that the 
job was a very difficult one, and the Council 
must take upon itself the responsibility of 
interfering with the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

The amendment was, however, carried, and 
the matter was referred back. 

The Council, having transacted other busi- 
ness, adjourned. 


a ed 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LUNDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tue London Ceunty Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1 names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Kensington, South.—Retention of an iron 
and glass covered-way in front of No. 
20, Bolton-gardens, Wetherby-road, South 
Kensington (Mr. W. Hancock).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.t—Buildings 
upon the site of Nos. 44, 45, and 46, Old Bond- 
street, and Nos. 57, 58, 59, and 60, Piccadilly, 
St. George, Hanover-square, of projecting 
shop fronts and two three-story oriel windows 
on the Bond-street frontage, and projecting 
shop fronts, balconies at the second and third 
floor levels, and three-story oriel windows on 
the Piccadilly frontage (Messrs. Read and 
MacDonald for Messrs. Callard, Stewart, and 
Watt, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Fulham.—The retention of projecting 
porches and balconies at Nos. 2 to 48, Finlay- 
street, Fulham (Mr. R. B. Mason).—Consent. 

Fulham.—The _ retention of rojecting 
porches and balconies at Nos. 1 to fh inlay- 
street, Fulham (Mr. H. Terry).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Buildings on the southern side 
of Kidbrooke-gardens, Kidbrooke-grove, Black- 
heath (Mr. A. Mitchell Torrance for Sir John 
McDougal!l).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—An iron and glass shelter at 
the front entrance to “‘ Eagle’s Nest;”’ Haver- 
stock-hill, Hampstead, an iron and glass 
shelter at the side entrance in Englands-lane, 
and an iron and glass roof in front of the 
coach-house at the rear of the building (Mr. 
L. Sharp for Mr. G. Munro).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.t—A projecting clock in 
front of No. 188, Oxford-street, St. Maryle- 
bone (Mr. C. H. Mead for the Alexander 
Clark Manufacturing Company).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—An addition to the 
existing one-story shop at No. 95, Westbourne. 
grove, Paddington, to abut upon Monmouth- 


road (Mr. G. Neal for Mr. J. Harries).—Con- 
sent. 
Southwark, West.—A two-story building, 


and the raising of a boundary wall on 
south side of Southwark-street, Southwark 





(Mr. J. T. Woodard for ‘‘ Chocolate Menier’’). 
—Consent. 





ey 


Wandeworth.—A projecti 
No. 10, Balham-park-roed, Ballisy ("et 
Tarrant for Mr. W. Borders).—Consent. 


Wandeworth.-Houses on the north «; 
Church-lane, Tooti ’ morth side of 
C r ing (Mr 


Holborn.—An open letter sign a 
{ t No. 
reat Holborn (Mr. L. Free man).—Con- 

ampstead.t—Enclosures to the 

No. of Lenclant ardens, iteosieaa ro 
J. D. Hunter for Mr. A. Drew).—Consent. 
Hammeremith.+—Certain woodwork in ‘the 
erection of bay windows at the “ Lord 
Nelson” beer-house, Masbro’-road, Hammer. 
smith (Messrs. N. Parr and A. E. Kates for 
bw Royal Brewery, Brentford, Ltd.).—Re. 


Hammersmith.—Retention of 
glass showcase at No. 248, Rg My 
ae ts as Ravenscourt-avenue 
r. G. man ; 
Chacko) Retreat or Messrs. Kennedy and 
Marylebone, East.—A porch and an iron 
and glass enclosure to the area steps at No. 
8, cag eae oe or — eo to abut 
upon Cavendish-place a ae i 
Dr. H. Morris).Refused. eae 


Width of Way. 


—— Central.—That the apovlication of 
Mr. G. H. Lovegrove for Messrs. J. King and 
Co., Ltd., for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of a warehouse 
building on the site of Nos. 74 and 76, De 
Beauvoir-crescent, Kingsland, with external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of Hertford-road, 
was required to be commenced and completed, 
be granted.—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—A building on the west 
side of a roadway leading out of the north 
side of Farleigh-road, Hackney, between Nos. 
3 and 5 (Mr. G. H. Capper for Mr. A. C. 
Jackson).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Greenwich.—A one-story addition to a 
coach-house and stable building at the rear 
of No. 1, Shooter’s-hill-road, Blackheath, to 
abut upon Vanbrugh-terrace, and the mews 
leading therefrom (Mr. A. W. Watkins for 
Mr. F Wissler).—Consent. 

City.--A building on the site of Nos. 4 and 
6, Copthall-avenue, City (Messrs. E. Runtz and 
Ford for Messrs. J. Chessum and Sons).— 
Consent. 

Hammeramith.—A parish hall, on the south 
side of Great-church-lane, Hammersmith (Mr. 
W. D. Carée for Rev. J. Parry).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of 


Construction. 


Hammeramith.—A gangway over Wood-lane, 
Hammersmith (Mr. I. Kiralfy for the British 
Empire mahianan) — Consent. 

Matack Tess alconies connecting pre 
mises at Merritt’s-buildings and Clifton- 
street, Hoxton (Messrs. Gale, Durlacher, and 
Emmett for the Home and Colonial Stores, 
Ltd.).— Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Deviation from Cer- 
tified Plana. 


Strand.—Buildings upon the site of Nos 
36 aaa a. St. Tamnee’-street, and 64, Jermyn- 
street, St. James’ (Mr. W. Woodward for Mr. 
L. Thomas).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


St. George, Hanover-square.— Deviations 
from the poh certified by the District Surveyor 
so far as relates to the proposed erection jo 
the site of No. 23, Bolton-street, of an addi- 
tion to the Curzon Hotel, Curzon-street, rad 
fair (Mesers. S. J. Waring and Son).—Con- 
sent. 


Frontage and 


Formation of Streets. 


iati he plans 
Hampstead.—A_ deviation from t 
sesiethdaed on September 3, 1903, ood pe 
formation or laying-out of new sonnet, ey 
carriage traffic upon the Burgess ‘ — 
estate, Finchley-road, Hampstead, 80. ri - 
relates to an alteration in the gradien poe 
certain of the streets (Messrs. Brown 
Barrow).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 
_A subway being formed 


Hammergmith. ng A oreoks 
at the basement level to conne — 
Nos. 2 and 5 _at the Manbré ~ 


-road, 

i ks, Brandenburgh-roa 

aa Manbré Saccharine Company, Ltd.) 

8 ese West.—Additions to & Lene 

ot site on the east side of Hattie Latreck, 
South wark (Messrs. F. Matcham an ge 

Messrs. Hudson and Kearns).—_Conse ee ved 

The recommendations marked 


to the views of the local authority. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Royal InstiroTs oF ARcHITECTS OF IRELAND. 
_A general meeting of members was held in 
the Institute Rooms, 20, Lincoln-place, Dublin. 
vr. George C. Ashlin, President, occupied the 
chair. A letter was read trom Mr. Pinkerton, 
onderry, having reference to the existing 


Lond - 
professional and sugg 
panne in it, The Chairman ps cara 


meeting was not competent to adopt 
oe aa relative to such proposed change, 
hut invited a general consideration of the 
subject. An animated discussion followed 
in which Mr. James H. Webb, Mr. George L. 
O'Connor, Mr. Murray, Mr. All , and others 
took part. It was alleged that the rules laid 
down in the Institute schedule governing 
architects’ charges were constantly transgressed 
by members if not absolutely in letter, at any 
rate in spirit. The speakers called upon the 
council to take vigorous action in this matter, 
and thus protect those, especially the younger 
architects, who were loyal to the Institute, 
and the best traditions of -practice. The 
President announced that, in his opinion, the 
nt constitution of the committee ot the 
val Institute of British Architects, having 
charge of the proposed scheme of regis- 
tration of architects gave good hope of a speedy 
settlement of this most important question. 
— Op -2- 
COMPETITIONS. 


WestgyaN Hatt, WESTMINSTER.—We are 
oficially informed that 122 sets of plans have 
been received for this competition. 


a 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


DvystaBLB: THE DOWNs axp THE District. 
By Worthington G. Smith. (The Homeland 
Association. 1s.) 

A History or EnGuisn Furmrrurg. By 
Percy Macquoid. Part I. (Lawrence ard 
Bullen. 7s. 6d. each part.) 

Work anD Waces. Part IL, Foreign 
Competition. By Sydney J. Chapman. With 
wi Introduction by Lord Brassey. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1904.) 

Japavesz Cotour Prints. By E. F. Strange. 
(T:sued by the Board of Education.) 

New Srreets: Lavine out anp Maxine vp. 
Pas Taylor Allen. (The Sanitary Publishinz 


—_——0--o——__—_ 
Correspondence. 


THE LIABILITY OF COUNCILS FOR 
SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ERRORS. 
5@,—Your correspondent, Mr. Hudson, was 
* moderate in his remarks on the injustice 
if the decision arrived at by Judge Addison, 
C., in the case of Johnson v. rmondsey 
Borough Council. 
he general principle involved in the 
ecision is that the accredited agent of a 
uunicipal body has power to put property 
omy to an indefinite expense simply if 
* is of opinion that the sanitary arrange- 
vom of the premises are defective; and 
met, should he have made a mistake, the 
ra must pay for it. 
had pomble power such as this can only 
icld ‘0 the demoralisation of those who 
=e J. A. Grazter. 





: _GREENSTEAD CHURCH. 
gy The interestin article on Greenstead 
arch (Builder, October 8) suggests that the 
oad Was selected by the bearers of the re- 
of St. Edmund as a suitable resting- 
*, because it was out of the way and 
en in the woods, 
Thay radies of the course of ancient Essex 
Pe to a contrary conclusion. I am 
io however, that one may be easily 
“a enti offer my views for what they 
nie Rev. J. B. Mackinlay, in his book “ St. 
é a King and Martyr,” 1903, speaks of 
ttiumphes, f the saint's remaing as a 
tates b ‘ant progress to Beodricsworth,”’ and 
ge: it was no longer necessary to keep 
felipe’, b¥-roads to avoid observation, 
. vite, apparently, the annals of Her- 
Mined fot ct Bury, he saye “the body 
rier 12 [at Greenstead] for some days in 
lam ; ttisfy, to devotion of the faithful.” 
Rblicity “ned to agree with him ae to the 
7 of the site, because, if I read the 
il, fr a Greenstead, a not inconsider- 
lshway | ut, was situate on the King’s 
H's? {tom London’ to, Suffolk and Nor. 
Mile at om secluded from observation, 


Greenstead was of some importance, Ongar 


was of none, and was approached @ sid 

road an from the King’s Mehway at 

, ou may follow its course now 

pul Gan Sloe ea ie 
’ am fi » & 

partly by yay | evide “ was but a r 

lace till Count Eustace ined it from 


‘illiam I., and probably continued so till 
Richard de Luci made it the caput of his 
Honour of Ongar when he was allowed to 
create his great castle there in the XIIth 
century. 

Probably the market was established by 
him, and gave the old, but still current, 
name of Chipping to the place. 

I fear to make this letter too archwological 
for your columns, but must add that the place 
now called High Ongar was, and is, terri- 
torily of far more importance than Chipping 
Ongar, and may well Ces given the name to 
the Saxon Hundred, though not the Norman 
Honour. 

I trust a will permit me to express my 
eense of the obligations to you that archso- 
logists are under for the admirable studies of 
Kssex churches recently published. 

I. Cuatxtey Gou.p. 
ee ee ee 
THE STUDENT'S COLUMN. 

Tue Chapter XL, in our last issue, of “‘ Notes 
on Portland Cement” concluded the series of 
articles on this subject. The ‘“ Student’s 
Column” articles will recommence at the 
commencement of the next half-yearly volume 
with a new subject. 


i 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Dis- 
trict was held on Saturday last week at the 
offices, Victoria Embankment. 

communication was received from the 
Local Government Board assenting to the 
alterations and additions which it is proposed 
to make to the Medical Superintendent's 
house at the North-western Hospital. The 
work will cost some 23801. 

North-Eastern and North-Western Hospitals. 
—On the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was agreed to apply to the 
Local Government oard for an _ order 
authorising the Managers to incur an expendi- 
ture, not exceeding the sum of 1,120/., on the 
erection of engineers’ cottages at both of these 
hospitals. 

Southern Hospital.—The Works Committee 
reporte-] that they had approved of the pro- 
posal of the architects to construct a rain- 
water reservoir at this hospital to hold about 
175,000 gallons, at an estimated cost of about 
1,600/., as against 500/. in the contract, which 
provided only for a reservoir to hold 40,000 
gallons and to receive a portion only of the 
rain-water. 

The approval of the Committee was 
endorsed. 

Leavesden Asylum.—-The Asylums Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed, that 
certain alterations to windows at this asylum 
should be carried out, with the idea of a 
viding means of escape in case of fire. The 
number of windows to be altered is sixty- 
four, the estimated cost being 3461. 

Joyee Green Smallpox Hospital.—On the re- 
commendation of the Hospitals Committee it 
was agreed to carry out internal painting 
works at this hospital. The portions of t 
building to be treated are the staff blocks 
— pavilions. The cost is estimated at 


OBITUARY. 


Me. Furse—We greatly regret to announce 
the death on Monday last, in his thirty-seventh 
year, of Mr. Charles Wellington Furse, 
A.R.A. Mr. Furse, the third son of the 
late Canon C. W. Furse, Archdeacon of West- 
minster, and of Halsden House. North 
Devon, was educated at Haileybury College, 
whence he proceeded to the Slade School, 
under Professor Legros, where he won the 
Slade Scholarship; he then went to Paris, 
and afterwards to Munich, where he gained 
the d medal. Until the opening of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition in 1903 Mr. Furse 
was but little known beyond the limits of 
the New English Art Club and a compara- 
tively small circle of fellow-artists and art- 
lovers. In that year he contributed portraits 
of Lieut.-Colonel Sir J. J. White-Jervis and 
Lord Charles Beresford. and the_portrait- 
roup, “The Return from the Ride,” of 
r. and Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield, to which 
the hanging committee had : a well- 
dese place of honour. His success on that 
occasion was followed by his election to the 


. 


first vacant associateshi of the Roval 





Period in question (a.p. 1013) 


Academy. Last summer exhibited ‘“ The 


Lilac Gown,” a study of colour in the 
pore half-length, of a lady (Miss 
Y abel irs ean | with a sunshade, and 
“Diana of the Uplanda,' a girl clad in a 
grey silk dress, which is blown by the wind, 
and holding two hounds by a leash, in the 
midst of a wild landscape, with wind-driven 
clouds. In last June Mr. Furse was com- 
missioned to paint a portrait of Dr. Daniel 
for presentation to him in commemoration of 
his accession to the Provostship of Worcester 
College, Oxford, and was recently engaged 
upon a portrait, which he leaves unfinished, 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Four years 
ago Mr. Furse married a daughter of Mr. 
John Addington Symonds, of Clifton Hill 
House, Bristol, whose likeness is depicted in 
“Diana of the Uplands.” Of his other prin- 
cipal works should be mentioned a half-sized 
equestrian portrait of Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts; the presentation portrait of Professor 
Skeat; and a portrait of the late Bishop 
Stubbs. 

Mr. Davison.—The death has just taken 
lace at St. Peter's Hospital, London, of 

r. Thomas Vincent Davison, C.E., from the 
effects of a painful operation after much 
suffering. Mr. Davison was the late 
Borough Surveyor of Windsor, to which post 
he was appointed in March, 1871, by the 
Town Council. In March, 1897, he retired 
from the Borough Surveyorship and retained 
the appointments of Inspector of weights and 
measures, foods and drugs, and workshops 
and factories, down to his death. Before 
coming to Windsor Mr. Davison was for- 
merly a surveyor in the Royal Engineers on 
the civil staff. He was an Associate Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, London. 
—Windsor and Eton Express. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


LivEerroo, CaTHEDRAL.—It is stated that the 
contract for the foundations of Liverpool 
Cathedra] has been secured by a local firm— 
namely, Messrs. Morrison and Sons, of 
Wavertree. 

CuvurcH, CvurraHa, County Mezata.—The 
new church at Curraha, near Ashbourne, Co. 
Meath, is in Gothic style, and has been built 
by Mr. James M‘Adorey, of Dundalk, from 
the designs of Mr. G Ashlin, R.HLA. 
The high altar and two marble side altars 
were erected by Messrs. Early. The altar 
railings and sanctuary lamp are the work of 
Mr. John Kane. There are five stained- 
glass windows. 

Cuvrcu, Newton Assot.—The foundation- 
stone of a new church for the parish of 
Highweek, Newton Abbot, was laid on the 
13th inst. The new church will be erected 
on the spot on which Abbotsbury House for- 
merly stood, and it will consist of nave, 
north and south aisles, and chancel. and seat- 
ing accommodation is to be provided for 7* 
persons, including the choir. The main walls 
are to be of Stoneycombe limestone. The 
windows and tracery will be of Bath stone. 
Nine buttresses will support each of the 
main walls, and the two aisles will be lighted 
by six windows. Of the three windows to be 
placed in the east end, the centre one will be 
that containing the allegorical work now in 
St. Mary's chapel-of-ease. There are also to 
be three windows in the west end, besides 
several smaller ones in different parts of the 
church. The roof ie to be of Delabole slate, 
and ridge tiles of slate colour, and the main 
ribs are to be of Baltic pine. The two main 
entrances will be through porches on the 
north and south sides, with granite steps 
and stonework similar to that in the main 
building. The font is to stand in the bap- 
tistry between the two entrances. The nave 
and north and south aisles will be 96 ft. 6 in. 
long and 59 ft. 9 in. wide. The dimensions 
of the chancel will be 35 ft. by 31 ft., with a 
4-ft. passage at the back giving access to the 
vestries. e clergy vestry is to adjoin the 
supplementary choir, and the choir vestry 
is to be opposite, both 11 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. 
The heating chamber, 11 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft., is 
to be under the clergy vestry. and it will be 
entered from the exterior of the church. The 
interior lining of the main walls will be of 
Bath and Beer stone. The piers, the seven 
pillars on either side of the nave, and other 
work forming the will likewise be of 
Beer stone. The nave, aisles, and vestries 
are to be of wood-block flooring of Oregon 
pine, and the chancel floor is to be concreted 
preparatory to being laid with tiles. The 
plans include a tower with spire, which is to 
rise to a height of 200 ft., but its erection is 
not contemplated for some time. Mr. E. 
Sedding, Plymouth and London, is the 
architect. 


ScHoot, SHerrieip.—On the 14th inst. Lord 
Londonderry declared the new Council school, 
in Hammerton-street, Staniforth-road, open. 
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The school is in two departments. The in- 
fants’ block, for 340 \ehildren, faces Ham- 
merton-street, and the building for the senior 
mixed department fronts to Ouseburn-road, 
and has accommodation for 540 children, ex- 
cluding the floor area of the central hall. 
The infants’ school has six classrooms 
arranged round a central corridor, four of 
the rooms being separated from the corridor 
by movable partitions. The senior school has 
a central hall, 66 ft. by 33 ft., with nine class- 
rooms grouped round it, each for sixty 
children; there are glazed movable sashes 
between the hall and classrooms. The walls 
are faced externally with coursed Bole Hill 
rockies, with dressings of Stoke ashlar, and 
the roofs are covered with dark Westmorland 
slates. The work has been carried out within 
the amount of the contract—13,939/. The 
architect was Mr. W. J. Hale, of Sheffield. 

Scnoots, Bovurnvute—A tender by 
Messrs. J. Bowen and Son, of Balsall Heath, 
of 19,3002, has been accepted for the erection 
of elementary day schools for Bournville. 
The schools are designed by Mr. Alexander 
M. Harvey, the Consulting Architect to the 
Bournville Trust, and the style is a_ free 
Gothic treatment. They will stand in 
2} acres of ground in the centre of the vil- 
lage, with the triangular green in front. The 
park is on the one side, Thorn-road on the 
other, and village gardens at the back. A 
tower will rise to a height of 60 ft. Special 
accommodation is provided for instruction in 
laundry work, cookery, carpentry, and other 
handicrafts, and, in addition, a library and 
laboratory are to be provided. The number 
of school places which will be provided is 540, 
and eventually ancther school for 270 infants 
is to be erected. The main block, for boys 
and girls, will be completed, however, before 
the erection of the last-named school is 
entered upon. 

Scunpay ScHoot, Braprorp.—The founda- 
tion-stone has just been laid of a new Sunday 
school and parochial hall in connexion wit 
St. Clement’s Church, Bradford. The total 
estimated cost of the school is 3,500l., but it 
has been decided to proceed with that por- 
tion of it which is most urgently needed— 
namely, the assembly and classrooms. This 
is estimated to cost about 2,400. Plans by 
Mr. Horace E. Priestley, architect, Bradford, 
were accepted. The building will be Gothic 
in style, and one story high, the main 
features being an assembly hall and a smaller 
room to seat 200 children, sixteen classrooms, 
and a basement available for gymnasium. 

TecuntcaL Scuoor, Tyipestey.—A new 
technical school has just been opened at 
Tyldesley, Lancashire. The principal eleva- 
tion fronts Upper Georgo-street and is Re- 
maissance in style, the material used being 

ressed ted stock facing and stone dressing. 

he floors are of concrete, and the gymnasium 
and classroom floors are finished with wooden 
blocks. In the 
54 ft. by 26 ft., ambulance-room, 59 ft. 6 in. 
by 34 ft., store-room, 25 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., 


coal store, 10 ft. by 13 ft. Acoess to this floor 
is provided by a main staircase built of stone 


and by a yard entrance. On the ground floor | 


are five classrooms, 26 ft. by 26 ft. 

16 ft., 26 ft. by 26 ft, 26 ft. by 3 
t. by 21 ft. re ti 

15 ft. by 11 fo, ont wale 
t. 


26 ft. by 
by 26 ft., and 
; secretary's office, 
; and waiting-room, 11 ft. b 
Gentlemen’s cloak-room and retiring- 
rooms are provided. The first floor extends 
the whole frontage to Upper George-street, 
and contains a lecture hall, 61 ft. by 27 ft., a 
classroom, 26 ft. by 16 {t., chemical lecture 
theatre, 26 ft. by 27 ft., and ladies’ cloak and 
retiring rooms. The corridors are finished 
with mosaic. The woodwork and the internal 
finishing are of pitch-pine. The heating is by 
hot water. The contractor for the building is 
Mr. J. H. Wilson. and the brickiverk ‘hes 
been executed by Mr. J. Bridge, of Walkden, 
the lighting and plumbin by Mr. H. Baxen- 
=. a se the block floors by Messrs. 
. Lowe, Litd., Farnworth. The architect w 
Mr. J. Holt, C.E., of Manchester. rere 
Pustic Hatt, THURNSCOE, WEAR Doncaster. — 
A new public hall has been erected in this 
village. The body of the hall is 55 ft. long 
by 33 ft. wide and 15 ft. 6 in. high. It is 
built of brick, relieved with stone, and in the 
front there is a porch and a lobby. Inside 
~~ ~ = classrooms situate at the rear 
at the building, and a sgcullery. 
rooms and hall can be divided se sable 
partitions; whilst there is also a movable 
platform. The classrooms are heated by fire- 
pletes, whilst the heating apparatus for the 


all is on the low-press i i 
and radiators, which tent teas yy "he 
Messrs. Wright Brothers, of Sheffield. The 


building is lighted by gas throughout, and 


accommodation ig provided for ple. 
The contractors for the work are Messrs. 
Thornton and Sons, of Rotherham, and Mr. 


basement are @ gymnasium, | one each from Albion and Henshaw streets, 








R. Higginbottom, of Thurnscoe, has been the 
architect. 

Tue Crry Crematortum, ILrorD.—The crema. 
torium at the City of London Cemetery 
shortly be opened for use. The buildi 
been erected from plans and a, wen & by 
Mr. Andrew. Murray, the late ryeyor to 
the Corporation, and approved by the Home 
Secretary. The civic authorities will submit 
their aig agg Me ng and shares fer 
approval by the 1 Government rd; 
they also propose to take powers under the 
Cremation Act of 1902 for disposing of the 
remains of persons dying of plague, cholera, 
or yellow fever within the limits of the Port 
of London, and to appoint Dr. Collingridge 
and Dr. Gordon Browne as honorary medical 
referees. 

Wes.eyan Mission Hatt, Seaton Hirst.—A 
new Wesleyan mission hall, to accommodate 
400 persons, is being e at Seaton Hirst 
at an estimated cost of 1,525/. The front (and 
larger) portion of the site is being reserved 
for the erection of a church, the whole scheme 
costing 3,500. The plans of the p 
edifice have been prepared by Mr. J. Walton 
Taylor, architect, of Newcastle, the present 
contract being let to Mr. T. A. Turnbull, of 
Rowlands Gill. The buildings are Ear! 
English in style, and comprise a mission hall 
with transepts capable of seating 650 persons, 
the main entrance to which is in Milburn- 
terrace. The building not bei pr 
with is the schoolroom, and adjoins the hall. 
It will accommodate 380 persons, and the 
principal entrance is in Seventh-avenue, con- 
nected to the hall by a corridor from which 
access ig gained to a minister's vestry and 
lavatory. At the rear of the schoolroom are 
kitchen, vestry, and classroom, with heating 
chamber under. These are to be used in con- 
junction with the caretaker’s house, where 
religious services have for some time been 
conducted. The walls are to be built of 
selected facing bricks, with stone dressings. 
The heating will be by hot water on the low- 
pressure system. 

New Marker, OrpHam.—The new market 
at Oldham, the foundation-stones of which 
were laid a short time ago, will comprise a 
market hall and shops agg ste hy and on 
two sides occupies a site ali y Albion 
and Henshaw streets and t old market 

round. It has been designed by Messrs. 
looming and Leeming, architects, of London, 
based upon measuremeats and_ particulars 
supplied by the Markets and Baths Com. 
mittee of the Corporation. Mr. David Blunn, 
Oldham, is clerk of the works. The measur 
ments of the building will be 169 ft. by 
109 ft. 44 in. The surrounding shops will be 
arranged with frontages and windows in the hall. 
The new structure will be put up in two por- 
tions, so ag to allow of the present old Victoria 
Market to remain standing until the first half 
of the new building has been completed. 
There will be three entrances to the market, 


| and one from the market ground. The interior 


heating chamber, 12 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft., and | AD wy ony ane 


will be lined with glazed 
be ornamented with the iron 
and glass fronts of the shops. The roof will 
be of iron covered with slates of imperishable 
lazing, the latter having lead coverings. 
he work will be carried out in Accrington 
brickwork, with Yorkshire stone dressing. 


| Mr. Edward Stephenson, of Oldham, is the 
| chief contractor. 


| Camberwell and the members of the 


Monictpat Barus, CamBeRwett.—On Tuesday 
last week. at the invitation of the Ma oe oe 
ublic 
Health Committee, a party of visitors in- 
spected the Old Kent-road Public Baths, 
which are now approaching completion. 
building, which faces the main road, is being 
built by Mr. A. N. Coles, from the designs 
of Mr. we eag Payne. Two large swim- 
ming baths wil! be provided, and slipper 
baths, and a Turkish bath, and a Russian 
vapour bath. 

Ayr Workine Gres’ Instirutz-—An insti- 
tution intended for the use of — girls 
in Ayr was opened on the llth inst. by Sir 
James Fergusson, M.P. The institute, which 
is @ ay 4 erection, built to designs by 
Mr. Witliam M’Clelland, architect, Ayr, in 





y movable | 


James-street, at its junction with George- 
| street, is intended for the board and lodging 
of twenty-eight girls, and otherwise as a clu 
for any working girl] who chooses to join it, 
there being a Pr Mlbane edlt drawing-room, 
boarders’ sitting-room, and hall on the ground 
| floor, with the sleeping accommodation on the 

| two upper floors 


| County Court ButLtpincs, MIppLesproves. 


--The business of the Middlesbrough Seige | 
Court has been transferred from the ol 
remises in North-street to new buildings in 
Vilson-street West, in the centre of the town. 
| The new structure, which has cost 12,000/., has 
been erected to the desi 


s of Mr. H. N. 
Hanks, of H.M. Office Works. It is con- 
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structed with Accrington brick, with 

















































































































facings. On the nd floor ne, i 
offices, _ fireprool  stronpeeon™ ~ age bong ayia 
and assistant-registrar’s rooms. ‘etc * ok trom pe eig 
first r are the registrar’s and ind the wd 
courts, with retiring-rooms, solicitors’ roc MM gett (Al 
ete., whilst above these accommodation ; a last 
peevicen for the caretaker. The contractor Pe “ ne towr 
r. J. Davidson, Stockton, Mr. J. G Par d * prumwell 
sons, of H.M. Office of Works, being clerk of - rded the fir 
the works. The work has been coried ‘0. i was subse 
for the contractor by the u Bas ° widin 1 
— Bb poe m1 J. i F or Bree 
painting, Jordan and Adamson, ' x01) i 
plastering, Bolton and Mawson, Weet meen eons 
al; heating, W. Richardson, Darlington. rtland stone, 
ttings, Fielding and Bottomley, Halifax: . nt of 40 ft. 
electric lighting and ventilating, ight, ae shale of t 
ethuen, and -» Manchester;  steelwor will be placed 
Dorman, Long, and Co., Middlesbrough, and ding @ spa 
fixed by Baker Bros. Middlesbrough, Coaneil haan 
Lama Arr Gatuery, Newcasti-on-Tyxz municating suit 
Lord Ridley opened, on the 13th inst., th combined area 
Laing Gallery, Newcastle. The building j the features 
two stories in height, forming a hollo public hall on 
square, the ground floor consisting of an xoommodate 1] 
entrance and sculpture hall, and three art of and corridors 
museum galleries extending through behind Jabs and mos 
the public library, and lighted from a centr blocks. 
court; the upper floor being entirely taker Town Hatt, 
up with top-lighted art galleries, four is of the new tow 
number. and averaging in size about 65 ft. by place recently 
27 ft., by 27 ft. up to the top of the arched erected from 
ceiling. The main facade is to Higham-place Bateman, and 


and the corner, formed with the library at t 
south-east angle, is —e by a tower, 23 f 
square and 112 ft. high, which contains th 


which were se 
{. E. Colloutt 
were instructe 


eg staircase. The staircase is reached drawings for t 
rom the sculpture hall, the main entrance t to be execute: 
which is about the centre of the Higham-plao CH. Hunt a 
front. The floors throughout are constructe accepted, the 
of concrete, in the case of the upper floo r, 1903. 
combined with expanded metal on steel jois as clerk of wor 
The surface of the floor of the entrance hal J. J. Bateman 
is of tesselated marble pavement, and th of the work, 
of the galleries is of polished oak blocks. and Mr. Alfrec 
the north end of the buildings are provide of the work. — 
receiving-rooms, a private staircase, and hall are 81 ft. 
picture hoist. The design externally, carrie 100 chairs, 
out in ashlar, is Renaissance in style, th rooms, ete, a1 
ground floor forming a rusticated plinth th the building f 
same height as the library. Upon this of red bri 
detached Ionic columns projecting out 4 Portland stone 
either flank and carrying the entablature vhile the two 
semi-circular arched pediment, in which a up in Portland 
sculptured niches. The main entrance is 8 | stone panels bi 
wide, flanked by double detached Do walls of the { 
columns with pedimented entablature, 4 Portland ston: 
with sculptured figures on either side. Th vindows, five ¢ 
tower has a band of sculpture on the expose There is & cor 
faces, immediately under the lantern, tt the first floor 
latter being octagonal and supporting 4 ston and a stone oc 
dome about 20 ft. in diameter. The ventil is covered wit 
tion is on the plenum system. The archite surmounted wit 


of the new gallery were Messrs. Cackett an 


a cover at the 
Burns Dick, and the contractors were Mess 


to the building 


J. and W. Lowry, Newcastle. doors which gi 
Counrry Asyiom, Lancasntre—The L and beyond the 
cashire Asylums Board hag for some tm lighta. From 
been considering the provision of a Bi 8 ft. by 52 
asylum, capable .of accommodating 2,000 the upper part 
sons. The scheme has been drawn up on t it a feature 
“eolony ” system, which is expected to effe entirely of Hi 
a saving of 20,000/. on the “corridor” syste drils are of p 
We are informed that the Lunacy Comm tion is carries 
sioners have given their sanction to tone columns, 
scheme, which will be proceeded with on wupported by 
Mr. Littler, of Preston, 1s the archited entrance hall 
The asylum is to be erected at Langho, ne ing from the 
Blackburn.—Manchester Courter. are ladies’ anc 
Y.M.C.A. BumLpInes, BrruincHaM.—On tom these sta: 
13th inst the Duke of Argyll opened on ool sratlemen 
building which has been erected. Tale 7 e@ mé 


Stoved and s% 
Western end of 
with a fine r 
the main hall 


x isti Association 10 
Binmin i th five-story terra-cotts, hae 
ing includes a hostel with. forty bedra 
smoke-rooms, lounges, and dining-halls. © 













































be available for 8 divided int 
of erg an able g Educational! classro Q plaster wit 
ond halls for religious purposes are gcse egy the hall 
pi there is a gymnasium, with Nene ion for the st 
lunge, and spray baths. The youths’ DF 00 met. On the 
ie ear of the principal building, . one end of whi 
Slete in iteclf. The site, costing 6200. Tha ther er 
: bury, an Y ‘he gallery at 
ift from Mr. George Cadburs f the bu 8 fitted wi 
rchitects © ed with 
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of Birmingham. Warxersvey, NB either sid 
Onn as ton. the Oa” Ballantyne Memo ming isa 
On the ie Walkerburn was opened, mit to thom 
ng di comprises a lower story ' 100 gt roughout 
buil ing and two tables, reading- *onventional 
liard-room 2 for males, de intervals are 
aa aint for ladies, which ree . "presentations 
ened room,  sewing-room, | Ot” Bg the Hick wo 
reading- oa Mr. Dunn, archi no igh Wycc 
cloak-room, Pa the plans for the worm 7 pany, and igs ¢ 
burgh, prep Cis, Kricuter— Ww . In the 
aw lub for the North-Eas build _ Stove Cor 
Liberal clu recently. The to 1 ng arran 
ease Bradford opposite rater system 
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i and has been erected 
vidoris Perk wored BY Messrs. John Haggas 


- ighley. 
ud S08 te STocKPORT.—The Mayor of 
sockport (Alderman | Giles Atherton) on 
‘urday last week laid the foundation-stone 
” new town pet for ~, h. me 
ell omas, 0 ‘ 
- By the first premium of 100/. for designe, 
or) was subsequently appointed architect of 
. building, whilst the contract was let to 
vr. J. Briggs, whose tender amounted to 
gist. The site of the new town hall is in 
Fellington-road. The building will be of 
Portland stone, and will rise in the main to a 
te nt of 40 ft., and the clock tower to 110 ft. 
he whole of the Council suite of a ments 
ill be placed in the one centre block sur- 
rounding @ spacious ante-room, including the 
Council chamber, 66 ft. by 30 ft., and a com- 
nunicating suite of committee-rooms, the total 
combined area being 54 ft. by 50 ft. One of 
the features of the building will be a large 
public hall on the upper ground floor to 
xoommodate 1, persons. All the halis 
ind corridors are to be paved with marble 
jabs and mosaic; other floors with wood 
blocks. : 
own Hatt, Hich Wrcomss.—The openin 
in new town hall at High Wycombe joak 
place recently. The building has been 
erected from plans by Messrs. Bateman, 
Rateman, and Alfred Hale, of Birmingham, 
which were selected in competition by Mr. 
T EB. Colloutt, the assessor. The architects 
vere instructed to prepare the necessary 
drawings for the first portion of the scheme 
to be executed and t tender of Messrs. 
(. H. Hunt and Son, High Wycombe, was 
weepted, the works being commenced in 
October, 1903. Mr. Joseph Fishburn has acted 
as clerk of works. Owing to the death of Mr. 
J. J. Bateman soon after the commencement 
of the work, Mr. C. E. Bateman, his son, 
ud Mr. Alfred Hale have had entire ores 
of the work. The general dimensions of t 
hall are 81 ft. 6 in. long, by 53 ft. wide, with 
1000 chairs, and gallery, stage, dressing- 
rooms, ete., are provi The elevation of 
the building facing Queen Victoria-street is 
of red bricks and Portland stone. There is 
Portland stone up to the first floor level, 
vhile the two end portiong are carried right 
up in Portland stone, terminating with carved 


5 stone panels beneath the eaves. The outside 


walls of the first floor are red brick, with 
Portland stone reveals and heads to the 
windows, five of which light the supper-room. 
There is @ cornice of Portland stone between 
the first floor and the second floor window. 
ind a stone cornice to the eaves. The roo! 
is covered with Colley Weston stone slabs, 
furmounted with a turret painted white, with 
icover at the apex of copper. The approach 
the building is by three entrances, through 

which give access to the entrance lobby. 
ind beyond them are oak screens with leaded 
lights From the entrance hall, which is 
3 ft. by 52 ft., is a staircase leading to 
the upper part of the building. The staircase 
8 & feature of the new Suildio , being 
entirely of Hopton Wood stone; the span- 
drils are of polished stone. The upper por- 
hon is carried by polished Hopton : 
sone columns, whilst the fireproof floor is 
supported by girders. floors of the 
tatrance hall are of the same stone. Lead- 
ing from the entrance hall, on either side, 
tte ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms, and 
from t staircases run down to the ladies’ 
tnd gentlemen’s lavatories in the front base- 
ment. The main or grand hall is laid with 
stoved and secret nailed boards. At the 


Western end of the building there is a stage, 
coh. 


with a fine proscenium a The ceiling of 


te main hall, in the form of an eliptic arch, 
8 divided into seven panels, with cornices 
© plaster with floral enrichments. Under- 
veath the hall there is cellarage accommoda- 
ton for the storage of chairs and other pur- 
Pests. On the first floor is a supper-room, at 
oe end of which there is @ “eervery,” whilst 
at the other end is “ the Mayor's ante-room.”’ 
_ gallery at the east end of the buildin 
fitted with oak benches. On the secon 
vor ate the caterer’s kitchen, larders, ete. 
Yond are the caretaker’s suite of rooms. 
baila side of the front ponies of the 
a ng is @ lift running up from the base- 
‘to the second floor. The corridor pav- 
a throughout is of mosaic with borders in 
. rrentional designs, whilst in the centre at 
"vals are arranged in mosaic fashion 
ra entations of the Borough Arms. The 
the Fee apparatus has been supplied by 
tang 8* Wycombe Gas Light and Coke Com- 
ron and is capable of cooking for 100 per- 
Gas § cooking-room is one of Davis’ 
ee tove Company's gas ranges. The heat- 
iter esement, which is @ low-pressure 
ing Meg surrounding the entire build- 
' has been carried out by Messrs. 





Haden and Sons, engineers, of Birmingham 
and Trowbridge. The electric light fittings 
are by Mr. E. Fletcher, of Key Hill, Bir- 
— The wiring has been carried out 
by Messrs. Hi wr and Griffiths. At each 
side of the hall there are ornamenta! iron 
gates, omee between Portland stone pillars, 
with arehed heads, finished at the top with 
rotecting columns. The iron gates, etc., 
ve been wapplieg by Messrs. Hart, 
and Peard, of don and Birmingham. 

Nurses’ Home, Rocupate.—The Countess of 
Derby has just ned a new Nurses’ Home 
at Rochdale, built as a memorial of Queen 
Victoria. The building is faced with Hun- 
coat plastic bricks, relieved with polished 
stone dressings from Stancliffe Quarry, 
Darley Dale. The roofs are tiled. It is fitted 
nag ome for electric lighting. The floors 
are rded, with the exception of the 
entrance hall and a portion of the corridor 
on the ground floor, which will be done in 
oakwood block flooring. Messrs. Woodhouse, 
Willoughby, and Langham, of Manchester, 
are the architects. 

Covncti. Buimpivcs, Kempston, Brprorp- 
SHIRE.—Built by Messrs. B. Litchfield and 
Son to the design of Mr. E. H. C. Inskip, 
the Surveyor to the Council, these offices have 
a frontage of some 40 ft. The red-brick 
front is surmounted by ornamental! stone- 
work bearing the words, ‘‘Kempston Urban 
District Council, 1904.” The entrance is on 
the left. There is a vestibule with double 
doors, while the floor is of tesselated pave- 
ment. On the right is the surveyor’s room, 
14 ft. by 18 ft. Behind it is a room of 
similar dimensions, whicn is the clerk’s office. 
Between this and the surveyor’s room a 
strong-room has been constructed. Upstairs 
there is a small landing with a cloak-room, 
and another room. both opening into the 
Council Chamber. This hall occupies the full 
leneth of the building. It is 35 ft. long and 
18 ft. wide, the height being 12 ft. up to the 
slope of the roof, which ends in a flat 10 ft. 
wide. 

Proposep New THEATRE IN BOTCHERGATE, 
Cariiste.—Plans of a proposed theatre in 
Botchergate are being drawn by Messrs. 
Owen and Ward, of Birmingham. The 
theatre, which it is proposed shall be built on 
the site of the Old St. Cuthbert’s Vicarage. is to 
have entrances from Botchergate through the 
Arcade, from King-etreet, for which purpose 
a block of cottage property has been pur- 
chased, and from Lancaster-street, to which 
the site extends backwards. 

New Instirore Burtpines, Guapwett, Dersy- 
sHIrE.—The new premises of the Glapwell 
Institute, which were opened a short time 
ago, have been erected at a cost of 2,500/. 
The original architect of the structure was 
the late Mr. Wild, of Sharrow, Sheffield, and 
upon that gentleman's decease the work was 
taken up by Mr. Beale. Mr. C. Oakley, of 
Hillstown, was the contractor. 4 

Hosprrat Scueme, Lerps.—The Workhouse 
estate in Beckett-street. Leeds, is undergoing 
a transformation. In the main building there 
are a hundred more inmates than the 
authorities have proper accommodation for, 
while the provision available for dealing with 
the sick and infirm poor has long been in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of the 
Union. This hag caused the Guardians to 
embark on a echeme of hospital exten- 
sion. Plans have been approved by the Local 
Conscemment Denes the erection of a — 
kitchen and general stores, receiving an 
eerving rooms, sick wards for males (186 beds), 
sick and venereal wards for females (183 beds), 
male venereal wards {twenty beds), maternity 
wards (twenty-six beds), infectious diseases 
wards for ten males and a similar number of 
females, and children’s wards containing eixty- 
six beds, together with an operating theatre 
and a mortuary. Altogether accommodation 
is provided for the treatment of 500 cases. 
The old industrial schools, which are thus 
being first adapted to fresh needs, are in- 
tended to form one of a series of several new 
blocks which are to be built on the Beckett- 
street estate. They are undergoing entire re- 
construction, and new wings are to be added 
for the purpose of dormitories. The remain- 
ing blocks will be p d with in sections 
as soon as the one in hand is completed, sO as 
to allow of the removal of patients from the 
overcrowded old buildings that have to come 
down to make the necessary room. Part of 
the scheme is the extension of the nurses 
home, which was built about a dozen years 
ago to accommodate forty trained nurses. 
The number of nurses engaged in the institu- 
tion is now enty. a to ona a, neral 
requirements of attendance upon sick cases 
ie the care of the od 9 staff further 
provision is, of course, needed. Mr. T. Winn 
13 the architect. : 

Hosrrrat, BrruincHam.—A_ sub-committee of 
Birmingham Health Committee recently in- 


, 





spected, at Little Bromwich, the hospital ex- 
tensions which have just been carried out at 
@ cost of upwards of 20,900. These extensions 
comprise the provision of three permanent 
pave ions, an isglation pavilion, and a large 
lock of buildings for the accommodation of 
nurses. It is to devote the three 
pavilions, which, in the ag ate, will pro- 
vide accommodation for about seventy-two 
additional patients, to the treatment of 
typhoid and diphtheria patients, and the 
“separation pavilion,” if necessary to the re- 
ception of infectious cases, concerning the 
definite diagnosis of which there is some 
aoubt. The three new pavilions, which have 
been erected from plans by Mr. W. H. Ward, 
are of one story, similar in design and plan 
to those erecte some few years ago, with the 
exception that in each of the new pavilions 
there are two small separation wards, with 
the nurses’ duty-room so placed as to com- 
mand a view of all the four wards. A lead- 
ing feature of the new wards, which are 72 ft. 
oo by 30 ft. wide, is the addition of a glazed 
wall tiling, forming a dado 5 ft. in height. 
The new home, which will accommodate fifty 
nurses, comprises bedrooms, large recreation- 
rcom, kitchen, etc., with an escape staircase 
from the upper rooms. The isolation pavilion 
includes four small wards. 

Barus, WAvERrTREE.—The foundation-stone 
has just been laid of che new Picton-road 
building for the Baths Committee of the City 
Council of Liverpool. ‘The plans of the estab- 
lishment, which is estimated to cost 26,0002, 
were prepared by Mr. W. R. Court, and 
Messrs. Waring and Sors, of West Derby, are 
the contractors. The site has a frontage to 
Picton-road of 70 ft., and to Glyan-street of 
200 ft. Provision is made for two swimming 
Laths, one 75 ft. by 35 ft., and the other 50 ft. 
ty 27 ft., and fifty-five private baths. The 
buildings are set back 45 ft. from the line of 
the street, and space is reserved for additional 
private baths when required. 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


Memoria, Winpow, Sr. SrepHen’s Cuvrcn, 
Betrast.—A stained-glass window has been un- 
veiled in this church in memory of the late 
Rev. Canon Irvine. The memorial has been 
designed and executed by Mr. W. E. 
Roberts, of Belfast. 


on ee hee 


APPOINTMENTS. 


_Dornam Universtry Coutgcg or Scrence.— 
Sir Isambard Owen has been elected, vice 
the late Dr. H. Palin Gurney, to the 
Principalship of Durham University Col- 
lege of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
governing body of which have just re- 
solved that the name shall be in future 
the Armstrong College of Science in the 
University of Durham. Sir Isambard Owen is 
Vice-Dean of the Faculty of Medicine in the 
University of London, and has played a con- 
spicuous part in the advancement of higher 
education in Wales. 

Royal Couiece or Science—The Marquis of 
Londonderry, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has nominated Mr. W. Gowland, Professor 
of Metallurgy at the Royal College of Science, 
to succeed the late Sir Clement Le Neve 
Foster, F.R.S., as a member of the Examina- 
tion Board of the Department of Technology 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Kensington. 

BatrerskA PoLyTecHNic.—The Governing 
Body of the Battersea Polytechnic have 
appointed Mr. H. A. Golding, A.M_Inst.C.E., 
to be assistant in mechanical engineer- 
ing for the Drawing Office; and Mr. 
John Hurst (assistant-instructor in woodwork 
under the London County Council) to be 
assistant-instructor in carpentry and joinery 
and manual training in woodwork. 


~~ 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Seweracs ScHEME ror Bovcuton.—On the 
14th inst., in the Coancil Chamber, Chester, 
Mr. M. K. North, M.Inst.C.E., an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry into the Chester Corporation’s appli- 
cation to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 4,000. for works of 
—— at Boughton. The Town Clerk 
said the population of the city was 38,309, 
and the rateable value was 212,515/. 5s. 10d. 
The City Surveyor (Mr. I. Matthews Jones) 
explained the scheme in detail, together with 
particulars of his estimate of cost. 

Sewersce or Sxecness—The Skegness 
Urban District Council have received sanction 
from the Local Government Board to borrow 
the sum of 10,3602. for improvements to the 
sewerage system, which includes a new sewer 
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aiong Dummond-road, construction of new 
pumping station, pumping main and ejector 
chamber, also septic tank and bacterial 
filters on the existing sewage farm. Messrs. 
Elliott and Brown, the ineers to the 
echeme, have been inst to make the 
necessary arrangements for the work to be 

started as soon as possible. 
Proposep Sewerace SCHEME, ASKERN, NEAR 
Donxcaster.—The Rural District Council of 
Doncaster have applied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow 3,843/. for 
purposes of sewerage and ety disposal for 
the township of Askern, and Colonel A. G. 
Durnford, R.E., Inspector under the Local 
Government Board, recently held an inquiry 
into the matter. The scheme, which has n 
repared by Messrs. D. Balfour and Son, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and London, provides for 
the main sewering of the whole of the village, 
and collecting the sewerage at a pumping 
station, where it will be lifted by oil engines 
and pumps and discharged at a site of dis- 
posal ame some 1,000 yds. distant, and then 
theated in septic tanks followed by filtration 
in continuous filters, the eftluent being then 
distributed over 2 acres of land. The esti- 
mated cost of the works is 2,890/., the land 
will cost 4001, and the clerk of works, 
engineers, wayleaves, etc., 555/., making a 
yo tt SmaLL HeatH, BirMIncHaM.— 
The new bridge connecting Sparkbrook with 
Smal! Heath was opened on the 8th inst. The 
structure has been erected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. John Price, the City Sur- 

veyor, and the cost has been 49, ; 

Harsovur Improvements, PererHeaD, N.B.— 
The negotiations which have been in pro- 
gress for the purpose of mages | funds for 
the carrying out of a scheme of harbour im- 
provement at Peterhead have been completed. 
The scheme involves an expenditure of 
$4,0007., and has been planned by Mr. Wil- 

liam Shield, C.E., London. 

+e 

FOREIGN. 
rance.—At the Petit Palais, Paris, there 
on being organised a collection of sculp- 
tures and ceramic work by Carriés, presented 
to the City of Paris by M. Heentschel, and 
which will be opened in the course of 


November.——M. Guillaume has definitely re- 
signed his position as Director of the Villa 
Medici..—The works are shortly to be com- 


enced for a new bridge over the Seine, 
Solenan the communes of Issy and Boulogne. 
——At Lyons a historical exhibition has been 
opened of the works of painters and sculptors 
who were natives of that city——-The Munici- 

ality of Quimper have commissioned M. 

amonatas, the architect, to make plans for 
an asylum for old men, at an estimated cost 
of 300,000 francs.——A hospital is to be 
erected at Béthune, at an estimated cost of 
300,000 francs——A committee has been 
formed at Rocroy for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of General Moreau. 
The Government has established a District 
School of Architecture at Rennes; and the 
new School of Architecture at Nantes has just 
been opened.—A competition has been 
opened for architects of the departments of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Vosges, and 
Ardennes, for a large group of buildings to 
be erected at Nancy, to accommodate a 
Bourse de Commerce and various industrial 
societies of the district——A large group of 
new schools has just been opened at Saint- 
Ouen l’Auméne, from the designs of M. Léon 
Mériot. 

Pusuic Works ix Genoa.—We learn that 
building in Genoa continues at a great pace, 
especially on the outside of the town, where 
houses {principally flats) are springing up in 
all directions. The new large station at 
Brignole is nearly completed, and the enlarge- 
ments and improvements at Principe are = 
gressing rapidly, as is also the marshalling 
station at Campasso. The question of con- 
necting by a tunnel the eastern portion of 
the port with the new station at Brignole is 
still under consideration; though the _diffi- 
culties of construction are great, it is believed 
they will be overcome. It is also believed 
that the proposed new tunnel through the 
Apennines will be a necessity when the new 
harbour works are undertaken, as the two 
existing tunnels through the Giovi are con- 
sidered inadequate for the anticipated in- 
crease of traffic. The tunnels reached from 
Sampierdarena by opposite sides of the Pol- 
cevera valley join the main line again at 
Ronco, but, notwithstanding recent improved 
ventilation, the smoke that collects limits the 
number of traing that can be run through 
them, and unless electric traction be adopted 
from Sampierdarena to Ronco, or further im- 
provement in ventilation is found ible, it 
is probable that the new tunnel will be made. 
The new harbour works just referred to are 
to be begun this autumn. The estimated cost 





, teria-street to 25, 





of them is about 2,400,000/., and_is to be 
raised by a loan. The works will include 
new docks and a general extension of the 
harbour and quays in the direction of Sam- 


pierdarena. 
pe 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society has changed ite offices from Vio- 
Victoria-street, Westminster. 
———Mr. A. 8. E. Ackermann, congulting 
engineer, has removed his offices from 47 to 
25, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

Tae Bumpine By-Laws, Carpirr.—A depu- 
tation representative of the —— 
of Cardiff waited upon the Cardiff Public 
Works Committee last week to protest against 
the strict enforcement of certain building by- 
laws which are at present in operation in the 
——_ Mr. George David, solicitor, who 
had n selected to head deputation, 
said they represented not only the Master 
Builders’ Association, but the whole of those 
who were engaged in the building trades in 
Cardiff, and it also included architects. The 


enforcement of certain by-laws had had the © 


effect of putting a stop to the erection of 
small houses in the town, because the expense 
of building in accordance with the strict 
letter of the by-laws made it prohibitive. 
Two concessions which the deputation asked 
were that they should be allowed to erect 
the walls of domestic buildings in accordance 
with the graduated scale, and that they might 
be permitted to build all party walls of two 
or three story houses of 9-in. brickwork, in- 
stead of 134 in., and that they should be 
allowed to insert plugs and plates in a party 
wall. They also asked to be allowed to 
measure the height of stories from floor to 
ceiling, instead of from floor to floor. The 
speaker did not think the Committee was 
absolutely bound to enforce the by-laws, be- 
cause, acting on the advice of the Town Clerk 
the other day, one of the committees of the 
Corporation resolved to leave the enforce- 
ment of a by-law to the discretion of the 
Chief Constable. He thought the builders 
would be quite content if that Committee 
adopted the same course in ard to the 
building by-laws by ~ ary Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. Harpur) to deal with such 
matters. Mr. E. W. Me. Corbett said he had for 
a number of years dealt with similar by- 
laws &s were in operation in the Borough of 
Cardiff in another district, and they 
found that to enforce these by-laws in their 
entirety was absolutely impossible. 
strict enforcement of the by-laws could not 
fail to drive people away to districts where 
the by-laws were not so strictly enforced. 
With regard to fires being communicated 
from one house to another through plugs and 
boards being inserted in party walls, he, _ 
sonally, had never heard of a fire spreading 
from one house to another in that way. Mr. 
Hoare said several letters had been addressed 
to the Master Builders’ Associations of New- 
pom Swansea, Bristol, Birmingham, and 
iverpool on the questions mentioned that 
day, and in each case the builders were 
granted the concessions for which they were 
now asking.—-Alderman Mildon: Supposing 
Mr. David, we thought fit to wink at cer- 
tain clauses in our by-laws, and in regard to 
others we thought fit to go to court, what 
would be our position? r. David replied 
that it would not make any difference. They 
could wink at one clause and prosecute in 
another. The Chairman (Alderman J. Rams- 
dale) promised that all the pointe put before 
the Committee that afternoon should receive 
ioe fair and honest consideration.—W estern 
iW aA. 

Livo.tte Lamps.—We have received from the 
Linolite Company, of 47, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, a copy of a report they have received 
from Mr. Dow, of the Central Technical Col- 
lege, on twelve lamps which they submitted 
to him for a life test. One of the lamps failed 
after 650 hours but all the rest successfully 
completed a 1,200-houm run. The lamps were 
for 100 volts, and the efficiencies, assuming that 
“candle-power” is ‘mean horizontal candle- 
yower,”’ and that this forms a fair basis for 
comparison, are comparable with those 
tained with the best glow lamps. The conclu- 
sions arrived at are that the decrease in the 
candle-power during the first 1,000 hours is 
about 15 per cent., and that the reflector does 
we. exert a prejudicial effect on the life of the 
amps. 

Hanover-square, W.—Under the directions 
and superintendence of Mr. T. H. Watson 
some improvements and alterations, compris- 
ing an additional story, are being . assed 
out by Messrs. James Smith and , con- 
tractors, at the Oriental Club. The club- 
house was erected in 1827-8 after plans and 
designs made by Benjamin Dean Wyatt in 
conjunction with his younger brother Philip; 
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Law a8 To Compnren Drary 
ae Comtsaitine of F 
1 neil repo on Monday that 
had decided to ask the London Counts oe 
cil to endeavour to get the law as to com. 
bined drainage altered as follows: —(1) In 
the construction of the Metropolis Manage. 
ment Act, 1855, and the Acts amending the 
same, the word “drain” shall be deemed to 
apply to and include the subject matters 
specified in the interpretation of the word 
“drain” contained in the 250th section of 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and in 
the 112th section of the Metropolis Manage. 


Tue 
Public 
Bo; 


ment Act, 1862, and also any drain the | 


construction of which as a sewer has not 
been sanctioned by a local authority or which 
has not been approved as a sewer by the 
Metropolitan or other Commissioners of 
Sewers, or by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or the London County Council. Pro. 
vided that the London County Council may 
at any time hereafter approve as a sewer any 
drain for draining a group or block of houses 
where, in the opinion of the local authority 
of the district, it is desirable that such drains 
should be cleansed, repaired, and maintained 
at the expense of such local authority, and 
such draing shall thereupon Me a sewer 
and be vested in such local authority. (2) 
Any local authority may recover any expenses 
incurred by them after the passing of this 
Act in cleansing, repairing, or replacing any 
drain for draining any group or block of 
ses from the owner or owners of any 
premises for the drainage of which such drain 
1s, or may be, used in such proportions, if 
there be more than one such owner as may 
be determined by the surveyor of the local 
authority, or in case of — by the London 
County Council. Any such expenses may be 
recovered from the present or any future 
owner of the premises, either by action in the 
High Court or before a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction. : 
Sr. THomas’s ee Se ener . - 
rt of the progress of this hospital states 
that during the year No. 6 block has been 
taken in hand, both the wards have been re- 
arranged, the sanitary details of the pavilions 
have been completely overhauled and_per- 
fected, and the warming of the wards im- 
proved. Much consideration has been given 
to the question of what is really the most 
useful hospital flooring. t 
wards a trial has been given to linoleum 4s & 
covering, whilst in the third ward, which t 
now in hand, a trial is being made of tea 
arquet laid on the existing boards, it — 
elt most desirable to preserve as 4. <* 
wherever possible the old oak floors ones ; 
laid when the hospital was built, bu 
which have become too rough and uneven on 
the surface. 
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CAPITAL AND anlage 
YMENT IN THE BUILDING [RADES.— 
Pesos to returns supplied by nn eon 
Employers’ Associations, whose members 
estimated to employ about 90,000 buit nang 
ratives of all classes, and b hogar wn er 
with an aggregate membership © i —_ 
185,000, employment in the building trades oA 
tinued dull during September, and * . 
whole was rather worse than in Angee B 
was also worse than @ year ago. Wit — 
layers employment was dull, and about 
same as a month ago and a year age. As 
masons it was moderate in England, bu 0 
in Scotland. Employment “and wore that 
and joiners was bad generally, ee 


a year ago. 
a month ago and x an carpenters an 


mpio tra ; 
ina mn O% ot the end of Beptomber, om. 
ared with 59 at the end of Au past woot 
at the end of September, 1903. With p sens 
lo: * nt was bad, and rather worse, thes 
yo oe and a year ago. W ith p — 
and plumbers employment was dull, and worve 
than a year ago. e percentage 4 an 
pleres trade union plumbers re BS i 
end of September, red w t the 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. tion of viscid lubricant, in the ball casin cn 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* the same level as the end of the joint head 
22,329 of 1903.—F. Buacxsurw, A. Beu, J. P. Hog fe urpose of gnabling the lubricant to 
Hucw, and R. H. Beit: Mechaniem jor top, and’ nt, into the ball casing from the D , 
Raising and Lowering Window Sashes, and pane tight F a “0 @f the "ben head mation cally edjanetee a Re Dg verti- 
: a 
the com automatically raising the sashes | Places on its sph fe made level” no "mene which end of the 
A cslney Suleman and the ite, with a | 18,171 of 1904.7 .Porrerton: Hot-water Ap- | ™achine is in advance of the other. 
eles me movement, consisti in the paratus, and Boilers Connected therewith. 17,485 of 1904._T. Quape: Facing and Pap- 
poor ment of a spring barre! an | &@ train of | This relates to an srrangement of hot-water ‘ng Tiles, Blocks, and Slabs. 
any aited aauiber Pinger Ngee : —— apparatus - ses rg the boiler is ponnected to; A Nome eng oad ee facing and paving 
flyer catch, a ra wheel, and pawl | a series of vesge 8 constituting ¢ t-water | tiles, bloc 8, and sla consisting in mixi 
sept gd rl th al rela ean ute Sent te | we sean it binding the same 
the train of w rom acti on can cau at the water | wi sodium chloride solution, of the li 
ation. in one, two, or more vessels, cneping “. ores wy Pulp so formed 
f 19044.—J. Burns: Mechanical Sliding 22,429 of 1903.—A. M Lameert: Mf t into tiles, blocks, or slabs, and impregnating 
be for Shop Windows, of Building Slabs or Briche snufacture the said tiles, blocks, or slabs with tar. 
This relates to a mechanical “rrangement that | 4 mould for forming building slabs or blocks, | 17,968 of 1904.-S. F. Pres: Manufacture of 
will enable a salesman at all times to gain consisting of a , side frames hinged to the Various Articles, auch as Brick , Paving 
acoess to window area, without the disarrange. base, and adapted to open Flags, and Artificial Stone. 
ment of the goods displayed iaoteln. The i 
floor of window space ig sunk 44 in, below the 
front light, and, extending back into shop 
3 ft. beyond window space, on this level] floor 
is placed a duplicate sliding floor, fitted 
derneath with four sets -in, 
ule running on bands of l-in. ribbon iron 
screwed into Seiten floor and rubber coated 
to ensure silent movement. On thig movable 
floor is placed a set of four wire stands 8 in. 
wide, stepped and risi from front to back 





























































































outwardly, and end 
; te @s when the mould is 
closed, tight joints being formed between the 
Sides and base, and a Separate closing top. 


23,778 of 1903.—W. G. Moors: Disinfection of 
Urinals, Water-closets, Baths, 
Basins, Kitchen Troughs or Sinks, and like 


The manufacture of various articles, such as 
bricks, aving flags, artificial stone from slag 
removed from Bessemer converters or Siemeng’ 
furnaces, Consisting in Srinding or crushing 
the said slag, Separating the magnetic or 

metallic from the non-magnetic or non. 
Vessels and Places, metallic portion, adding slaked lime to the 
Aaa preeeene- means for, disinfecting latter, then forming or shaping the same by 
urinals, closets, baths, | 


avatory basins, kitcha® prasare, and finally pacdesing the articles 
troughs or sinks, and the lik 





@, and which ce y subjecting them, in a cl es chamber, to 
; : . f i . t 
in proportion to depth of window area. These fixed in vehicles, ships, buildings, hospitals, Gu oction of steam at @ suita a. . 
support strips of plate glass, on which the | railway Carriages, sea-going vessels, and the 
goods are displayed. To S4in access to the ike, ¢ aracterised by 
goods in the window, a wheel attached to 


disinfectant material and having Perforated 
sides, in combination, with 


; , 4 suspend. 
Or supporting or fixing same in the required suthors 
Position. q , 


We einno’‘ undertake to return rejected communica. 
24,741 of 1903.—R. A. Haprireip and P. B. tions; and the Editor cannot be Te>pousible for 
Brown: Temporary Tracks for Railway drawings, manuscripts, or other documen 
and Tramway Permanenz Way. 


ts, sent to or 
left at this ottice, 
4A tramway or light railway ram 


4 framing at the back is revolved by hand. 
this acts upon a screw mechanism joj 
the floor, with stands, shelves, and goods, is 
instantly rolled back. leaving a clear space 

ft. from front trimmer ¢o window. 

17,595 of 1904.—Connvrrs AND Firtines, Lrp., 
D. M. Epwarps, and E. A. Browy: Bends. 
Elbows, and other Angle Pieces for Electric 
Conduite, 

A divided bend, elbow, or other connecting 
fitting for conduits, the sockets of which are 
formed with bridge pieces between which the 
intermediate portion of the fitting is jointed, 
the ends of the said intermediate Portion 
which form parts of the sockets being screw. 
threaded to joint upon the pipes or tubes 
luserted into the sockets, 


17,922 of 1904. -G. C. Brown, JUN. : 
Blind Furniture. 


“Scotch” window blind furniture, 
& bracket and Paw! so constructed an 
aged that the brackets may be fitted in 


TO CORRESPONDENTs. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


unless he has Specially asked for 
them. 


P made so as Letters or com munications (beyond mere news items) 
its thin end from being turned uy which have beey duplicated for other journals are NOT 
by the action of wheels rolling over it, with DESIRED. 


rtion extending lon itudinally All communications must be authenticated by the 
from the thin ¢ 


arranged name and address of the seuder, whether for publica- 
. tion « ot. Ne tice cau be taken of anonymous 
whine Side of the ramp 80 as to be clear of | "0" or » a af 
vehicles running therealong. 


culumunications, 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
24,869 of 1903.—J. SHANKS: Pipe Joints, giving addresses. . 
Pipe joints, consisting of a fitting formed with Pye Roemer rr the fg } mn on a 
a@ sleeve of rubber, or other compressible subject to the approval of the art, 
materia], having ribs, corrugations, serra. received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
tions, or Projections on its outer Or inner sur. | « if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
aces, or on both surfaces, and with or without atm article in type does not ¥ imply ite 
a flange at one end. yaaa . : gi 
All communications rding li and artistic 
25,437 of 1903.—R. Homan: Partitions Em- | matters should be uddressed to THE E <708; those 
ployed in Fireproof or other Buildings. relating to advertisements a other exc 5 7usi- 
A partition, Consisting of a series of bricks ind not to the Base? Midressed to THE PUB % 
or Blocks, grooves in the meeting edges of the 
bricks or blocks, short tie bars or rods Within 
the channels formed by the grooved meeting 
edges of the bricks or blocks, and so arranged 
that their ends break joint with the courses 
of the bricks or blocks and with one 


another, 
and a filling or grouting of suitable cement. 


@ an article, 


tion, is viven 
Window 


> glass o7 
away from it, whilst when in the horizontal] 


to run next to 





EE 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
October 3.—B PEIRCE & THORPE (at 


Barwell, etc., Leicester.—Freehold farmhouse 
nut, the said | 5,449 of 1904.—A, SALTER, yun. : A pparatus and 115 ON iiss someon indducs<s... £3,750 
thimble we ,t80 meee - it a socket, the for Jointing ang Repairing Drain Pipes. October 6.—By W. Luptow & BRIscoz (at 
ambie and socket ing destined to receive | 4), ’pparatus for jointing and repairing drain Birmin . * 
he opposing ends of the pipes to be Joined, | pines consisting in the combination of two | Studley, ete., Warwick — Greenhill Farm, 
the en of whic pipes are flanged over the rubber discs, plates arranged on each side of ete Le Pec. 1.560 
opposing ends of the thimble and socket. ; i , i * 4 i October 8.—By Sp ce at Norwich), 
Ps said discs, holes in 8ai isCs_ and plates ye 
yt of 1004. — Ma HERSCHMANN and C. chains, or other flexible connexiong passe —s zper Bt. oftne tt ~ hana 2000 
'indowe Windows. arough the said holes, each chain being fixed | Eaton, two freehold baila aoe, Saeesa, 
indows, consisting in the combination of | to one disc and passing loosely through the Alburgh, ete., Sertoli. Burfingham Lodge”’ 
one Or two casements adapted to be opened { holes in the other disc, and a sprin arranged and “ Burnt Oak” farms, a&2r.3p 
inWardly or outwardly, being rovided on the tween said discs having a norma tendency a y-r. 1262. SP OC ORES Se baetens ce < sees 1,600 
oe With hinges, and on the outside with | to draw the discs together. ed er ee & Sons aliotmene ae?) 
ae sp Which hinges are of such construction | 39 1904.—A. T. Mrnza: Antomatie ALIA Peeanest cosines geese 4 
‘at when the Pins of the inner hinges are Bitsoe at “ beeen Fields,” 101 a. 2 r. 29 pi. manat: See 
engaged in ¢ eir sockets those o the outer ; : . : F Burw » Cambs.—Copyhold arable land, 6 acres 100 
Nes are disengaged and vice-versd when The Jnvention consists of a sluice gate swing- By T. W. Gaze & Sow (at Norwich) 
the Ping of the token ' inges are engaged in | "8 in a suitable sluice way upon horizontal! Carleton ‘Rode, Norfolk.—“ The Old ’ Hall 
diet tekets, those of the war, hinges are | Sudgeons = yA fotmoese te — Farm,” 151 a. Or. 16 p., £, y.r. 1304, 1,720 
sengaged. ’ : i what below the centre o we Surtace 0; October 10.—By Scopen, & Lake. 
le a - pred _ Ogg gate, so that up to a certain hei ht the Ppres- Oxford-street.—17, le-st. East (8), wt 
“gaged direct] b P * in their | SUTe of the water tends to close the gate and 26 yrs. gr. 152, vit. 1002... ™* 980 
closed Position yi dideble ge wie dow | * keep it cliced. As the water rises — Mane Baek oe Marylebone. via 
frame : & certain point the superior pressure on the assage, 151, Bidet: , 
17,988 7 ; — Oe at open, Upper part of the gate will cause the latter to we ae ve 1a toh | Hidertela ne 740 
Paratue for Wor iat me tc Ray li oa my turn = its axis, wogins, the faien, ond aitow: 9, 11, and 13; Sewdley-st.. ut. 7i yr8., gr. 
ind be Onstructin "wre ing the water free flow th above an ow a gy - FER Setar 850 
“nilar Partition Walls, ine 1, 8, and &, Chi ut. 71 yrs. 
os pParatus for use in constructing concrete Papa 1904.8. F. K Ata EN, J. M "gr. 122., we Ui me ees ge 765 
Im “as . . "ie . . ECTS med . . lk N & . 
boards, upehentition walls, , Comprisin rhe | Mapex, and 3c. Mapsen: Ball Valves for | Wood Green High sr, rents TR we. 81 
hinged to — | Mong to the’ ceiling joists Water-closct and other Cisterns. Fi BB Mos - osisueieis winees soe. 240 
ins held together by means of cramps or the | Ball valves for Fed a enn ther a Waldegrave-rd., i.g. rents 18%, u.t. 81 yrs; an 
8, and 80. 7 . terns, consisti of a cylinder or I ollow p 5 IR ne Rr Re re er NE tag, 
marls for the peawbich “facilitate, apn | farts, oonsi openings through which eke Bi&e Wa indent as 
mies Up o the device, and preventing any | ply water passes to and through a perforated Pinchley.—Squize'sia, freehold building land, 
bulgin of : late at the to of the same, and ~ Fg SEES TE mee 3,500 
8 of the boards when the plaster sets. cover or p P 
18,109 of 1904._R Kurcerr: Batt Joints for | thence down a central tube to the bore or Squire a eel ulin - or nl 400 
ba et Piping, OF plug. int the seat of the ball-lever valve RT irae teenerenties =a 2.750 
aH JOints f, : Sane : : , : reat North- » & corner building 
A trranging an weical P "law ns ee 16,383 of 1904.—J. THOMSson : Machines for 
"Ally PFs ite WP sanuieeneemenen 


mm, &... 2,020 
By Depenwam, TEWSON, & Co, 
Pe — Laying Bricks in Building Walls. N 
PPesition “c, *PPlications are in the stage in which 
te mage" © the 


oe » Chapel-rd., ut. 34 yrs., g.r. 32, sen 
: ; . PR AeA Seb esiedsrcc,.. 

A brick-laying machine supported upon the Chapel-rd. (s.), £.,'y.r. Say. 777" 600 
“rant of Patents upon them can wall by means of trucks near each end of the Ph Ba Surrey.—36, Sta 650 
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THE BUILDER. 








By Rutisy, Sox, & Vi 
St. Ponsrate-38 to 58 (odd), Buston-buildings 
(flats), £., er. 1.18382. 
Holloway. 9, Tufnell-pk.-rd., u.t. 50) yrs., 


Teter eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


35 yrs.. gr. ie 
Hampstead-road.—5, 
GP. BOR, PR cccccccnneccrereaseresecesce 
By Watton & Lex (at wooo. 
Thornbrough, Northumberland.—T 
brough Estate, 910 a. 1 r. 19 p., “ (in one 


ee ere eee ene 


By ORGILL, MARKS, & LaWRENCE (at Masons’ 
TT iide A Distillery ” 
A te. — High-st.. “ e ery 
Me mires Ona and Horses” p.h.), 
u.t. 30} yrs., y.r. 851, with goodwill .... 
October 12.—By EasSTMaN Bros. 
Sydenham.—Newlands-pk., freehold meneng 
Qc cia cakiadnds cacenequeagnneet 
By G. E. Lvck. 
Hornsey.—76 and 78, Westfield-rd., f., y.r. 
OUR Bie sawed sides i visies Sretiawanes 
By G. Heap & Co. 
City-road.—Nos. 165 to 191 (odd) (s.), area 
29,000 ft., f£., y.r. 8912 
Hoxton.—27, 28. and 29, Britannia-st., - 
schoolroom adjoining, area 2,760 ft., z., 
Britannia-: ae “The Crown and Sceptre” 
ph, £., yf. OO. 22... ccecssescvesccces 
31 to 55, Britannia. st. (9.), and 39 and 41, 
Nile-st., area 4,630 ft., f., y.r. 2382. 
36 to 45, Britannia-st., area & 720 ft., £, 'y. r. 
2041. 


89 to 94, Britannia-st. (s.), and 35 and ™ 
Nile-st., area 5,580 ft., f., y.r. 2791... 
Britannia-st., “The Crown and Anchor” 

“TRG OF | Sect ere 
97 to 100, Britannia-st. (s.), and 38, 40. and 
42, Nile-st., area 5,740 ft., f., g.r. 267i. 
Peckham.—104 and 106, Rye-la. (), f., y- r. 
DR i oc tiga inka s dave abgames 
Leyton.—217, Beaumont-rd. (‘* Beaumont 
Laundry ’’), beneficial lease for 16 yr., 
y-t. 165/. (with goodwill, plant, machinery, 
GRD acdesrdcerecccccsvecccseunctaedess 
Alresford. Hanta.—‘‘The Weir Laundry,” 
beneficial lease for 18 yrs., y.r. 100/. (with 
goodwill, plant, machinery, etc.)........ 


By Wrieut & Scrcsy (at rag 
Cambridge.—Trumpington, “St. Mary's,” and 
Oa lr. 6 p., £,e.r. 602. 
October 13.—By H. J. Biss & Sons. 
Mile End.—42 and 44, Sceptre-st., w.r. 571. 4a. ; 
also ig. rents 16/., ut. 25} yrs., g.r. 22/. 
Bethnal Green.—21 to 33 (odd), Warley- a. £, 
w.r. 2181. 8s. 
By CHESTERTON & Soxs. 
South Kensington.—3 and 4, Spear-mews, u.t. 
68} yrs., gr. 71. y.r. 7 
3, Farnell-mews, u.t. 68} yrs, g.r. 82., y.r. 552. 
Fulham.—17, 18, and 23, Anselm- rd., u.t. 
68} yrs., gr. 12/., w.r. 1261. Se. 
Shepherd’s Bush. —l7 and 19, Bloemfontein- 
av., u.t. 754 yrs.. gr. 104. y.r. 732. 12s... 
Southend, Essex.—The Grove, freehold comer 


es aes a 
Notting Hill.—108 and 110, Holland Park-av. 
Ga ae Oe, Oe OE; 98s BR i sre 


By E. Cote & Sox. 
Bethnal Green.—3i6 and 348, Old Ford-rd., 
u.t. 49} yrs., g.r. 8i., w.r. 821. 8s. 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Forest Gate.—15 and 17, Belton-rd. eamtety, 
ete.), ut. 83 yrs., a0. 121., er. 120%, . 
Upton Park. —Neville-rd., “ Neville- rd. Works,” 
area 13,000 ft., f., e.r. 20 
Leytonstone. —518 and 522, High-rd wt 
67 yrs., g.r. 121., y.r. 601. 
55, Ranelagh-rd., “t1 nt gr. 4i., w.r. 262. 
By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Hornsey.— Wightman-rd., f.g. rents 134, re- 


. .t 2 .. Serena eae 
Kentish Town.—143, Prince of Wales-rd., f., 
Rl. Gis vcbacdvcensssosncbarsadeemaens 


117, Prince of Wales-rd., wt. 40 yrs., gr. 
5d. 108., y.r. 401 
138, 140, and 150, Prince of Wales-rd., u.t. 
40 yrs., g.r. 154. 10s., 9B. SO. iisee cds 
mavenioets Hill.—14, Rochford-st. (s.), u.t. 60 
yrs., gr. 7i., er. 404, 
Camden Town.—264, Camden- rd., ut. 34} 
ee eS Te eee 
Hornsey Rise.—35, Hanley-rd., f., y.r. 401. .. 
By Dasrgt Watney & Sons, 
Stepney.— Hardinge-st., etc., area 23,240 ft., 
also four railway arches, building lease 
Sor OO gan, WG ARs. 0 10d ndas oddebeus 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Shepherd’s Bush.—6 to 12 (even), Southbrook- 
st., u.t. 47} yrs., g.r. 171. 12s., w.r. 1482. 46, 
32, 36, 37, and 47, Southwark-st., ut. 


eee eee ewe eee eeee 


59} yrs., g.r. 18/., w.r. 1063. 6a. ........ 

64, Stowe- rd., u.t. 62} yrs., gr. 62. 10s., 
WS. OU. seb wises tint ccaeevvsbiaiinon 

12 and 14, Wilton-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 12i., 
Wil. Fly Wcities sd v0sn8sbékewarures 
Bromley-by-Bow.—103, Devons-rd. (g.), f., 
TE, Mls 3 cubbicéivscbekactedtiocs 


206, 208, and 212, Devons-rd. (s.), u.t. 
SO yus., 02. 3, 9.2. TOG vik eh acs 
304, 310, 312, and 314, Devons-rd. (s.), ut, 
96} yra., ot. S4h. 9.8, 10M oki cscs 
16. 17, 174, and 18, Weston-st., f., w.r. 1042. 
Peckham. —24, Nelson-sq., u.t. 25) yrs., gr. 


Oe Gn, 0.2. GIG... 26 6 ciekonitenucum 
Old Kent-road —12 to 16, Osborne’s-buildings, 
£., WS. SOM, O08 cs. cvceiesdcnedieaos 
New Cross. —4, Reaston-st. (with workshop), 
us. 72 yes., BP 108., Bi. ives avecdse cis 
Streatham.—1 and 3, + nha ut. 


45 ¥ue., Bh WL, wt. OR, « ki wanmens co 
Wal Paes malt 4, 6, 8, 24, . and 35, Tisdall- 
u.t. 7) yrs., gr. 161., w.r. 149%. 10s... 
Either, Kent.—12, ’Court-yd. (the post office), 
u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 41. 78. 6d., y.r. 622. ...... 


£10,000 
440 
1,010 
240 


33,000 


585 


17,000 


1,210 
2,600 
3,125 
3,305 
3,300 


3,300 
3,100 


865 


300 
2,115 
830 
510 
870 
725 
100 
1,740 


760 


320 
1,150 


630 
200 


330 
745 
410 
1,250 


525 
575 


190 


620 
705 
215 
435 
490 
815 


940 
920 


165 
710 


725 
180 
625 





‘ By J. A. & W. Twarp. 
na -gr., u.t. 41) yrs., g.r. ases 
avers ‘will, — sia ney- rd, a freehold building i 


a Epwix EVANS (at Battersea). 


Fulham.—44, £., Wik. BP incess 383 
Clapham Pg ya Mee Peon orth Side, 

yms., gr. ur a & Seer 775 

eee Sand 7. -~— Hill (e.). ee y r. ues 


OR Appeal t . t 320 
14 ek is. ‘Bt. John's Hill-gr., f., wr. 78. 790 
9, Mallinson-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., @.r. 5d, y.r. 32. 280 
Church- ~¢ (rear of), fg.r. 81, reversion in 


easentes cabakbevdcmanmuns veae 190 
eee =o Penrith-st., u.t. 93 yrs., g.r. oe 
4, Baghesnghed., a ee ee 655 
2, bea ey area 6,840 ft., u.t. 93 
5 ee Bs i ON avn Kanacebune $15 
Tooting. —1 to 10, Coartney-18. (dats), u.t. 99 
yrs., g.r. 271. 10s., w.r. 1740. 4@. ........ 800 
Norbury. #7. Melfort- rd., and fu houses 
adjoining, u.t. 97} yrs., g.r. 322, 1,445 
30, Melfort-rd., u.t. 98 yrs., gr. al, i. “‘L 450 


October 14.—By Rogers Bros, 
Peckham.—29 to 35 (odd), Cariton-gr., u.t. 
50} yrs., g.r. 23/., w.r. 1482. ds. ........ 1,135 


Contractions used in these liste.—F.g.r. for freehold 
prov -rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
ved ground-rent; g.r. for -rent; r. for rent; 
t freehold : c. for copyhold; L. for leasehold ; p. for 
season? er. for estimated rental: w.r. for "weekly 
rental; q.r. for Bye | named y-r. for yearly rental ; 
wt. for unex pi; term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. tor street ; rd. for road ; 8q. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for ard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


— -2 
MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—8 p.m. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER *. 
Institute = erage 0 0 Engineers, (Lectures in 
— Sctence).—Mr. R. Horton on * Details 
of Plumber's . er Drainage, and Sanitary 
Appliances,” 
gh ill OctToBER 27. 

Architectural Association.—Conversazione, 18, Tufton- 
street, Westminster. 8 p.m. 

Ca s’ Company, London Wall (Lectures on Sani- 
tary Building Construction).—Protessor F. M. Simpson 
on * Building Materials and Modes of Using Them—the 
Decay and Preservation of Timber.” 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29. 
Junior Institution of Engineers —Visit at 3 p.m. to 
the National Physical Laboratory, Bushy House, Ted- 
dington. 





Sanitary Institute (Provincial Meeting at 
Southampton ).— Discussion, to be d by Dr. R. E. 
Lander, on “ Infectious Fever Hospitals.” 11] a.m. 

ee ee 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*.* Our aim in this mat Net? Sire, 8 Sas 00 peantiia, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity ym Sane affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
2s. 4, 
Hard Stocks. ..... - 114 O per 1000 alongside, in river, 
Rough Stocks and 
G 0 Oe 113 0 ” ” ” 
Stocks 212 0 ” ” ” 
ri PPOTB cevcccsere oe ter : ” t’ rai} ” 
ln ” at depot. 
Red Wire Cute 114 0 ” ” wget 
Red 312 0 ss - ee 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 500 ” ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire e 440 ” ” ” 
Do. Bullnose ...... 410 0 o- on pi 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks..... . 480 ” ” ” 
Gtazep Bricks, 
Best te 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers ae | a ee ” ” ” 
panapiniinia 122 00 ai je Kit 
Quo Bullnose, 
and PEvisecsas 17 0 0 oo 2 o 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 * 2 o 
Double Headers.. 0 0 e so * 
One Side and two 
PRUE siiiicccdotnes 0 0 99 99 a 
Two Sides and 
one End ......... 2000 ve oo - 
eset, Banints 90 0 0 
uin 
Best Dipped Salt e r * 
G Stretch- 
ers, and Header 12 0 0 2 o se 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and __ a 00 se 20 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 on pe a 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 * 2 o0 
One Side and two Aan 
Two Sides and : He sf 
one End ......... 0 
Splays, Cham # “4 
— pr 14 0 0 ” » ov 
White can 
Dipped Salt 


Gla2Ed wove 2 0 0 ” 





[OcTosER 22, 1904. 
————<——<— 


BRICKS, &c, engontionet). 
8. d, 


Thames and Pit Sand.. 
Thames eae 


Best Portland Cement 
— a 2 0 “ 


he ozne— The cunentor lime is exclusive of the ordi 


ote ine, wee sutcniees 
Stourbridge Fireciay in sacks Sead, per ton’ ot renee: 





Batu Stoxe—delivered on road wag. s. d. 


n 
Cyn ee 


Nine Elms Depot ....0000............. a 
—— Stone (20 ft. average 


dstbrenetenna 
wesons, Padding Ni 
Elina depot, or mlico ne 21 


ng delivered on road Hatin 
t, Ni 
Elms pt yet or 1. 2 2% ” ” 
Beer in rs saesae lll eeebeae deld.rly.depit 
Darley Dale in blocks..2 4 " ’ 


Red Mansfield ” 24 


Yore Stoxe—Robin Hood Quality, 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 
6 in. sawn two sides 


to__ sizes 
(under 40 ft. su 2 3 per ft, ® 
thumtwun or 
tto, 


” ” 


slabs ‘random sizes) 0 114 sis 
2 in. to in, sawn one 

side bs —, 

OD iii vi ctcnenivees 0 7 pe ‘ 
ld in. to2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 we 

Harp Yora— 

led random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube, 

6 in. sawn _ sides, 


sizes 
(under 40 Ag super.) 2 8 ft, su 
LL wwMmea = ~ 
OD |. sacnbiituisanes enous 0 ” ” 
3 in. sawn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 ” ” 
2 in. self-faced random 


Sue eeeeneneeeenreasoes 


Hopton Wood Gian’ Bed) 0 tioek.'s 8 ft. cube, 
dela. rly. depét.. 
” ” » 6 in, sawn both 


sides landings 87 per ft, ouper, 


” ” ” Sin. do. 12 ” ” 
SLATES, 
in, in. 2s. 4, 


pel x seo hent Sine Menger 13 2 6 per 10000f 1200atr. a. 


20 10 fired’ uali 13 % ;.* 4 
zs ’ i] ” 
20 + raed ee “3 md 
7 . 
20x 10 best bine Port. ’ 
‘i fe ae : 
16x 8 12 6 ” ” 
So ethan we 
PO teens cenas iy Mile va 
18 x 10 ” ” 13 5 0 ” ” 
bo nit permanent green fas" * 
x10 ” 
Bu a eS - 
16 x 8 ia te eee © ¢ 
TLLES. 


a. a, 
eelip moe roeting Oise « eee tae. aan 
ip and Valley tiles ... per doz » 
dee” 50 - yodeas se 


tal tiles 
Jee ee oe 
Best Ruabon 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 por 100 » » 




















Peters 


Pitch-pine : 
Under 2 in 
Yellow Pine 
Oddment 
Seconds, re 
Yellow Pine 
Kauri Pine— 


Bolled Steel . 
sections .,.... 
Compound Gi 
sections iia 
hary sectio: 
Plitch Plates. 
t Iron Colt 
chiong man 
terns ., 


Roy 


Sommon Bars 
Staffordshire ( 
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WOOD (continued). 
At 


Meeaenel Pam de roe aporthcats on) 


ter (@ in. to 10 in.) 
scien wei) 


edish balks 
pie pine timber (30 it. average) 


Jourers’ Woop. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 
Sim, by 11 iM seesesceeceecereerssenes 
Sin, by Gin. . 

Battens, 2 in. and Sin. by7in, 1 


w deals, 3 in. 
Gecond yello Mcocecseorre 18 10 


pneer voms (3 11-3 -§ 
ttens, 24 in. . n. 
Third -agpbessnrocret eee a 
and 

fans 2 eager bom 7 in, it 10 


eters’ 
“Eine seultbsdcieanecegpuonscens 21 0 


mists werccaeeah> 
eco & whoa Sr gy 
3g ccoaco 
: £ 
& eococccomen®& 
2 hobahsorS 
cocooof? 


Battens 
White Sea and Petersb 
Rab ee Sa Bin. by 1 11 in, 14 10 


” 


Battens eee! 
Second white deais, $m. by Ii in. 13 10 
je oe in, by 9 in. 12 10 
Ssthene vecsee 
Pitch- spine : deals...... +. eerccececcoeses 1 
Under 2 in, thick extra 
Yellow Pine— 
dments 


eooooceso oof SoS CSOSo CS Seseo oeofo 


Yellow Pine oddments 25 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 0 
and Stettin Oak Logs— 


0 
bak Loge, per ft. cube. 0 
ft. — as 
0 
Howat Ta- 
t. super. as inch .., 
sine Figur Figury, per ft. “> ne 


* oclDUhr6FK Ss Soo eHKEt wooofo 
ne 


a] 


be 
Prepared Flooring— 
li sf by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot 


017 
018 
10 
014 
01 
0 16 


0 13 


012 


015 
iin .- in. yellow, matched 
ant ented of V-jotates Sele. oll 
lin. by 7 in. do. do. O14 0 18 
Jin. by 7 in, white do. do. 010 oll 
linby7in. do. do. do O11 013 
6 in, at 6d. to 9d, oer cquane teen thon 7 ie. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In Londo 


——- Steel Joists, ordinary & 8. a. 
5 . 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ...... 
Flitch Plates 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
3 
0 
8 
7 
9 
6 
0 
0 
0 
er 
6 
0 
6 0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Qace 2 oe S&S S&S @ 


ac 


‘alee Bars 

Staforishire Crown Ba 
merchant quality. bats 

Staffordshire “ ed B 


hom a? 
ecooo ong 
co @ «ah 
[Sala &F 
co co of 


Su 


4 
P 


jeceo Booo E 
. 7: 


ESeo 
arm oaths 
Tif 


t, 
3 ft, oe by 2 ft. to 


snes og and 24g. 13 

Sheet fron, Gti a) Po a 
aa ee ir ra o 
” Be.and tg. 16 r 


*  seeeeeeee 


"anised Corrugated | 
“tas Se to8ft. 20g. 12 10 
” a2. and 24 g. 13 15 
“ihoinattiiin 
Sott Steel s: Sheets, 22.424 g. 12 15 
Cnt a, sin, to 6 in Beseccaces 14 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


Sooo ooo coo 
tit 


Ssiil 





LEAD, &c, 
Per ton, in y rw 
8. d, d, 


? 15 0 ove 
715 0 .. 


2710 0 .., 
we 64 





et et et 
Ses 


Thin 
Tix—English Ingo 
Sessen Sieatee 


oococo ooo 
oooroo coco 
omnes 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 
22d. per ft, delivered. 
i. 
” 


& 

Ghee co tO me et es er ee 
— het 

SeSanu™ 


ee 
MOoODBDMDOOOCOSCOSO 


Be 


_ 
i] 


hed Lead. Dry 
Best Linseed Oil Putty 
Stockholm Tar 


we 
rb 
i} 


SRSa 
COSMCOCRSSOCSOSS©COSMS Canc coaccanmo 


Supertue| Pale Elastic bag 
Fine Extra Hard Chureh Oak 
-drying 


SCOSSSOSCOHOMOSOOOD CooO 
SSa wea Shab Daawe 


ba he 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor,”” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authentica' either by 
the tect or the building-owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which 
the lowest Tender is under 100/., unless in some excep- 
tional cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BARKI NG TOWN.—For erecting seventy-two work- 
men’s cottages in King Edward’s-road, for the Urban 
aS nee Mr. C. J. Dawson, "architect, East- 
street, a 
J. Gebuidgs = . £14,976 
Maria, “Wal sie, “ 14,760 

sy 14,332 
11,448 


10,764 
Griffiths & Co. .. 10,260 


STOKH.—For sinking a well, driving adits, 
ee West Ham, i the Water > pupety 
Surveyor and 








2,235 00 

A.F. Osenton 2174 50 | 
t < ee 1,918 10 0 
W. Titt  Ps20 15 0 
Tiley & Son 1,784 15 0 


BATH.—For a 


Wallace, Bath. Mr. Payton, architect 
surveyor, 3, Wood 


Wells & ‘Sons £835 Cc. ‘Wibley . . £507 0 


Erwood & Morris 698 10 W. Webb, “Rai 
F. B. Parsons 698 way-place, Bath* 548 0 


WATER (Somerset).—For shops and offices, 
,, BRIDGWATER (Somomet For sar ad ryatt 


Hill. archi ow plied : 
a ite Oe | Weatoury & Jarman £1,680 
eed Bros. . 1,670 


758 10 O01 
otor garage, for Mr. F. C. 
and 





owner eseeeee 


Stockh ésade “Fase | Ghent Be 


a 3 i ws ‘ Me ed for acce 
: * tarchitect’s estimate, £1, 715.J, 





BRADFORD.—For erecting a factory in Burnett- 
street, for Mr. J. Scott. Mr. E. L. Gaunt, architect, 
5, Charles-street, Bradford :— 

Mason and Bricklayer: C. Booth & Sons, 

Lidget-green, Bradford 
Carpenter and Joiner: 

Great Horton, Bradford 
Iron Work; H. Barrett & Sons, Thornton- 

road, Bradiord 
Plumbing and ae F. Higginbotham, 

Undercliffe-lane, Bradford 158 13 0 
Plastering and auaens E. Jones & Son, 

Barkerend-road, Bradford 80109 


DARTMOUTH.—For erecting two . houses, Mayor’s- 
avenue, for Mr. J. Way. Mr. E. H. Back, architect 
and surveyor, Dartmouth. —— by architect :— 
Wills & An- . C. Pillar & 

derson .... £549 0 O ey Row 
Back & Watts 52415 6 Dartmouth * £495 15 6 

DURHAM.—For erecting five “dwelling houses, New- 
street, Allargate Building Estate, for the Durham 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. G. Ord, architect and 
surveyor, 16, The Avenue, Durham. Quantities by 
architect’ — 

Mason: J. G. Bradley. The Avenue 

Joiner: W. Buckley, John-street 

Slater : W. T. Beakey, Co-op.-terrace os 

Plumber : Heron & Brown, North-road.... 

Plasterer: Wilson & Clark, New Elvet .... 58 

Painter: G. Smurthwate & Son, Silver-street 30 
[All Durham City.) 


ERITH.—For erection of car-sheds, wi orkshops, and 
offices, for the Urban District Council. Quantities by 
Mr. Ww. Egerton, 12, Queen’s-road, Erith -— 

- Martina 


345 00 
220 00 








Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd. . 
Hs «& Stirling 
. Nightingale 
J. Ellingham & Sons 
Kirk & Randall 
F. Spencer & Son 
W. Pattinson & Sons 
W. F. Biay 
F. Miskin, Ltd. 
Thomas & Edge 
J. Rothwell & Sons 
Foster Bros. 
Friday & Long 
G. H. Gunning & Sons, The 
Mount, Erith* 


J. Shelbourne & Co. 


™EXETER.—For erecting car depét in Heavitree-road, 
for the Corporation. Mr. T. Moulding, City Engineer 
and Surveyor, 7, Southernhay West, Exeter :-— 

G. Setter .. £5,340 0 0; A.N.Coles.. £4,290 14 5 
“2 Co., W. E. Blake, 


a Sutton 
W. Brealy .. 
Woodman & 


[Engineer's estimate, £4, 750. 


GRIMSBY.—For the erection of two corrugated 
iron} buildings at the Small-pox Hospital, Laceby. 
Mr. ‘4. Gilbert — Borough Engineer :— 

T. Pearce G. P. Banbury £193 00 


Bruce & Still. . 380 Wire-Wove 
Brown & Lilly, 190 
Ltd 323 187 


ae ee T. R. Waterman 154 

a Bros... 270 184 

256 Hawkins & Co. 184 

246 175 

F. Recline, 239 166 
-~ pe phre y 8, . 

237 162 


197 154 
195 

148 
195 


™ GRIMSBY. — For extension of watermains. 
H. Gilbert W ig att, Borough Engineer :— 
Hewins | Grimsby Water- 

£179 0 0} . £155 0 
E. Tabor .... 147 14 


Foe an ; works Co. . 

168 0 0} B. Robinson... 136 10 
162 11 §6/{ J. Sangwin, 

Hull* 8 


eoooooneo 


a 
~ ee 
NMOCCUMSOSSOSCOSOOKO 


ooo SOCOM BOOSS 





5,143 0 0 
5,107 0 0 


; 4,265 0 0 





et 
weOoCSaeoO oo” 


a 
ooo cooowo oo 
eo Sco oocoooceo 
o eo oeooooece 


ee 
o Ceo 





F 


Ww. ooarkite ‘ 





GRIMSBY.—For the erection of two greenhouses, 
for the Parks Committee. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, 


Borough Engineer :— 
With With Heating 


Heating poundations 
Apparatus. o+- complete, 
& s £ 
163 10 
147 


Messenger & Co. 
Boulton & Paul.... 


~ 
a 


ee 


SeeKE 
owoooeos 


2 
= 


~ 


es ir i 


eocoocoo 


ee 
oo 


139 i) 


82116 103 5 145 0 Oj 

NDON.—For 204 of pipe sewer and 204 yds, 

- Getiene Bs meh for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. 8. Slater Grimley, 


T. Adams .... 50 
R. Ballard, Ltd. 617 17 6 


TENDERS.—Continued on page 429. 
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Dr tech Ute 


eo tat 
i Athi, 
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Ne pee eon nT tage ean ioabris * 
o-<ettater ain toraim ob ptalo tony City S Sitinned nae yr pane oo pete indian ee wi 
“ey yaa: cakes cn ae # meme nbesae paneer . 
- since i <8 es 
ois: Fee nM . 
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(Por some Contracts, 4c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 




















































































































ae COMPETITIONS. 
i Bb ——-—-- a eae eeeearencaneseeoaaianioes z 5 oe 
Rit Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. be Theteae 
vi: ahh ae aisles —-——-—- | — 
4 ee By oe Sa | eae eC es Coo seveccervecseassecccccsesecs| Dee. 20 
a ce ane visnanicianacsiabemneene ti ope ee en eae epeueas i teteserseseess No date, 
: re | 0) | PR ike PRES ate a3 geet Und REN ae 
eh ae 
cee a ae CONTRACTS. 
1% é : ' : eer — —e——————————ee———eeeEyyx-xx==qr2sln nen enema mt Sarwar 
; f se || ; rtised. Forms of Tenders, ete., supplied by |, Tendore to 
: 4 se 4 Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Adve . . ” ; | he Dal vared 
Vee: 1 ad SORE, Bake ahi eat | en 
: ae Godin Wall, Gavthorn GasworkS....... «sccccscccce | Manchester Corpofation .......... C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Depart., Town Hall, Manchester} Oct. 21 
| 4 ! Sette Welk, Gerthems Gorest. - 5. ‘Hm., Mount-st. wa savebieaees N. Twigge, Fear Lew NS I eg at | Oct. 22 
| ae Paraitare & Inemongwy. Collins's En. Oe ; C. 8. Errington, A.R.I.B.A. Vict.-bldgs., Grainger-st. W., Nwe.-T.| do. 
a? eee ASE ‘ Exten. of Chancel, Holy Trinity Ch., Stocktos-on wr eae Engineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe ..................-....... ae. 
: wa aed Toba welsh W leyan Chapel, Rhymney apace ceri naam Hee 29, MUNIN THI i oa co con dsnccces sens .csccccs do. 
4 Pil bea Rebuild. Taber., Welsh Wesleyan Chapel, Rhymney} ween nes . . . ee ee a 
{ ae) oa Glazed aeemaemene Sewer Pipes .......seeceeees Manchester, ae poring Committee Chief Clerk, Highways atm 4 T > 
u PAs i‘ Piteh et Canes OF ..o5 os cn von scnerscsosesse * _ 4 
i ; i é=——ti‘“‘“‘é‘rktma RRR a te O. 
, 1 eh eres les og IR ag ie, ar. Dartington | Mr. G. Chapman, J.P............. J. C. Worth, Heighington-road, Aycliffe ...........0...00000:. do, 
} if 1 peceemvas. 5 douse, ofc. AVES, 58, Dae eS eee ane RSE General Manager, Car-shed, Mellor-street, Rochdale ............ | Oct. 26 
Ai geet eee Ror nwraieny ~sonnd wv boaualpaaal ds laubet aac i J. M. M’Elroy, Tramways Manager. 55, Piccadilly, Manchester .. | do, 
7 : ’ Stores, Tramway Committee ..............-0005- Manchester Corporation .......... ‘ ait’ Wot Dia = 
y ; on angie enaaa nl mip onAi bike Eek S gk t eee A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wea - Pade do, 
Pt TES Sun Meine... ccc cetscd ce oe eee F. G. Webb, Architect, Holly Bush, Lower Machen ooo: do. 
Simei baa Sewering, ete., neetegee nee tibakeuenke Manchester, om, Ferns Committee Paving Department, Surveyor gion ce, To 4 es | ~ 
ie Draining, etc., Passages, Ardwick .............+5- . ‘ do. 
eed A Draining. etc., Passages, Albany-street, etc. ...... _ do. ent in's ‘We Eeibick Suet. - 
itions »pton-grove, Mirfield ........ SER Eh Rs i's é ccd ecsencdnnss B. F. Simpson, F.R. »B.A., re’ et, 3 
4 i! i Too Coke Trocks eG — phen ecneee Accrington Dis. Gas and Water Bd. . —, Mohitoch Parkerecd. Wont Hartiapeot “7 RE = 
Tilliers-street. We: st Ha . Arc ‘ - . West Hartlepool ............ be 
te an! Warehouse, Viiere- street, West gray aT Ne | pe ee Ss SEs too me E. & C. Brooke, Architects, 6, Huddersfield-road, Brighouse .... | do. 
1] i i Peles, epeteied non een e.-- iemeniead deeb dene cc. --» | P, Johns, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead .......... ee 
fi ioe ortuary, erty adel td ad chalets bg Se igh oo an om irre W. Dengate, 58. Park-street, Horsham ...........0.eseeeeees do. 
i & . ny bes San" append eaukeadeaconauenin See. of State for India in Council.. Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. ...... | ase 25 
(ee Ba Twelve Houses at Gilfach, Bargoed ..........-... Maesvgraig Building Club ....... . W. Harris, Architect, Gilfach, Bargoed «.-.....teseveveseeees | do 
th a ae Dust Destructor, etc. .........+..-. ‘eg ttt Middleton Corporation ....... ""* TA: Buttery & 8. B. Birds, Architects, 1, Basinghali-sq., Leeds | do. 
URE @ ae. ee Aldervhot U.D.G. oo. ....cseee00. F. ©. Uren, Surveyor. Aldershot ...........0..-ceuceseceaees | do. 
+} Peau feavaed on of Closets, etc., Crofton School |||... .. er eee J. Vickers Edwards, County Architect, County Hall, Later ee | = 
- - q An Versio i , ememen Waleeee | Weens UE... ee eee ta an ae % 
j Mehine-e Streets and Passages, Wallasey Wemmet GU. TAGe icici inasisets District Engineer and oni: aes Offices, Egremon | ~ 
4 q Making-up Streets and Passages, Seacombe........ do. 
; Making-up Streets and a om a op bbeee = > a 
; king-up Streets and Passages, Liscard.......... . : or Se | = 
. i pe fe House and Cold Frames.............. Rochdale General Purposes Com ittee 8. 8. Platt, Borough ams eyor, Town Hall, —. geapraesss io 
5 1 es Altering Premises, 74, Market-place, Whitehaven .. Cleator oor Co-operative Society os, Bg ae a wey Get Benny Rit ebro do. 
; OP WEIS onus cies sussndnemaacacsenain Bagby UDG. ...0.csecsvccecece .M. , Clerk, ot eon assuaenacuenecesseecess > 
ie Bie Culvert over Stell, near Cart House, Seaton-road .. West Hart'epool Corporation...... N. F. Deals, a raed ak. E.C. do. 
' ; & rary Holborn Guardians .............- J. A. Battersby, Clerk, Holborn a ae ac Glasgow .. do. 
; oie Gangway over Bch Line of Rly. at Destructor Wks Glasgow Corporation ............ Office of Cleansing Department, 38, Cochrane-s ’ Etts wee 
Sis ee cob piniohihacwrnhleee DONS TINO. . .cocescvenedeoans J. P. Gahan, Cieck, bewry 3 ary oe Seer do. 
; 7 oa ; Private Street Works ......... ict secte ee teeeee Twickenham U.D.C.....cccccscces F. Lge ne te ie . Seceaiaaen Debi pransey $SttA* do. 
z , Works to Frontages of Labourers’ Cottages........ South Dublin R.D.C. .......e00s - | T. J. Byrne, A. .A.. 1, a0 oan eeneRet do. 
Forty-two 14-in. Cast-Iron Socket Pipes .......... Winchester Corporation .......... | T. Holt, Town Clerk, Winchester Wess Marilescol .......-.-.- do. 
} Tron Building for Brick Plant .............ssee0++ West Hartlepool Corporation..... - N. N. Dennis, Borough pg es' pool .. ae done do. 
( Flooring Swimming Baths, Selby |||... 2.22.5... Tb SE Re agg tala we Ang Soe tage BR gE oi a do. 
' i 800 Tons of Guernsey Granite Spalls.............. Wandsworth Guardians ....... oo | F. W. 4 aw) Union Offices, St. a 8 “Ss gem al an én. 
' "5 Stone-breakers’ Shed. etc., at Knutsford Workhouse Buckiow Guardians .......... -.+» | R. J. M’Beath, Architect, Birnam —_ ee do. 
H *Erection of Museum Building ..............s2000 Southwark Borough Council ...... Borough Engineer. Town Hall, balan gg 8 ran eomenee*s* Oct. 27 
; i Wards, Union Workhouse, Dudley................ The Guardians ........... . | A. Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., King.street, N atin MIB ve0seeeenees .. 
j Furnishing New Workhouse Buildings ............ Walsall Union ..... euctvesieneve A. H. Lewis, Clerk, 29, ge a B hey, 1, ee do. 
: 2.350 Super yds. Whin Chip Paving, etc., Willington Tynemouth R.D.C. ......... -.++. A. & Dinning, 21, oe Se ee ... do. 
. Girders, ete.. of Bridge over Beverley, etc., Drain.. Hull Corporation ............ -++. | A. E. White, Me Sw a onl 'T. Wenk-thassbers, Halifax... do. 
: Hy 250 yds. of Boundary Walling, etc., Waingate Chapel go | ........ T. Kershaw, . ~~ ~. Rav eves. vas ade do. 
4 ‘ eee Bi PRLS CRF Dundee Harbour Trustees ........ J. Thompson, Harbour En me . do. 
43 : 270 Tons of Portland Cement ..........cssscececs do. do. 
j i — a. se basa arte rs severnsnseesbvensanuvers > a ~ 
4 i BOONE OC NOW GOOG oo os iss cvecbansisadaveens . ‘ ¢ ‘ 
= ;3 2,400 Creosoted Redwood Sleepers, Eastern Sohun.. do. OE TE do. 
é f if 172 yds. Weought- fren wes oy Rochester Terrace Chatham Corporation ............ C. Day, Borough Surveyor. Town Hel, Cee ener 7 
ay '3 Road-Making, etc., Lawrence’s-buildings .......... Hackney Borough Council ..... .+. Norman Scorgie, Borough ———=, nes ditch * oon eee flo. 
| ' 4 10-Ton Aveling and Porter Steam Roller.......... ENO WEES 56 ac ccnecenseces B. Perrins, ne ol igge sa ere we 84, Coc e-st., Glasgow ~ 
es i : Public Convenience, yt ee ew Green.... | Glasgow ea Kseckee beep Office of Public Works, y = » OF, hran ae 
: Lavatory, Duke-street, Cattle Market ............ Sa ented a ok eee ee 2 
Lancashire Boiler, Rumfields Pumping Station .... | Broadstairs and St. Peter’s U.D.C. P. Griffith. Engineer, 54, Jehapn nae ig second eee reer °° do. 
Street and Sewer, Lands of Coplaw Hill .......... Glasgow Coporation.............. City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, OW ....-- ap do. 
Street Improvements. . ; reat ecrette Rhondda U.D.C. .......0.ceece0- W. J. Jones, Surveyor, Public Offices, Pentre, Rhondda .....--- do. 
Tea-room, Heaton-park....................,.s00. Manchester Corporation .......... City Architect, Town Hall, goog ahead ORI do. 
j Builder's Work, Underground Convenience, New-sq. | Hull SRE ae rs A. E. White. City pig gee Mags Trinity House-lane. Hull .. ; O69 
} : Alterations to Superintendent Registrar's Office, Hull | Sculwater Guardians ............ T. Beecroft Atkinson, Arc’ , il, -Super-Mare ....| Oct. © 
tsp ; Six Houses, Coombe Lodge Estate...............+ eae eae s-BL. Syndicate E. T. Gilmore, Architect and Surveyor, Par eer MBussex senvee > 
} ; CUO YO. OF NS © oss esc ccersetveatenseuedaaae Southwick U.D.C. .......,.. -.-. G. W. Warr, Surveyor, Council = sian odes 
: *Alters., Repairs, and Painting N.W. Fever Hospital Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... Office of Board, Embankment, st aati aaah pooner ees ee 
, 1,400 yds. of Excavat. & Macadamis., Howdon-lane | Willington Quay U.D.C. .......... | F. Davidson, Engineer, Central-buildings, Wallsen erm ter Oct. 32 
pos t Scavenging .........+..00+4 wien LCE Eweil Parish Council ......... ...|@. Hards, Clerk, aedag, ERE YG a 
} 7 575 Yards of 9-in. Sewers, Mortlake-rd., North Sheen Richmond (Surrey) Town Council.. J. H. Brierley, Borough herb y Station, Glasgow ...-- » ro 
; Wow Bonde Tits ...... os scceuiscieees Caledonian Railway Co. .......... | Engineer to Company, Buchana: street Malia. as eesse eee 4 
t 2s °F | Wat. Sup. M’ns, Rob’ts, Kitch’ner, Buller-rds., Leiston | Leiston-Cum-Sizewell U.D.C. .... | J. Baldry, Surveyor, Snape-road, Leiston, os 
a Road Worke’ Heeh eae Pn aan eee A Lewisham pesbhak Coanslt | Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Catford .....+--::ssrr 707°" do. 
; orgs, » BJGERMAM.....+++.- SOWISNaM HoToughn VOUNCH........ } » . r eae we : 
if 1,000 Tons of Granite ........ Saas cond esses . | Has Corporation ............ _P. H. Palmer Engineer, Town Hall, Mastin ee akenen® as ' 
i} “Fart yey = doy Mp Wall, etc. .. — of oe phsesetes ° | ge dene gg Town Ry mple-row, Birming cosevere at : 
eg 2 s. of Un O Teeth WOON iio 5 oes vce Aston Guardi hin hn hse bo dina 6 % well, Architect, 23, De sae wie penn Tig 
Smallpox Hospital, Kilwinning ma Es abtewedabee Joint Com.. Ayrshire Northern Dis. J. & J. Armour, Architects, Irvine . a cece Nov. 
Council Sch’l, Navigat’n-rd., Broadheath, Altrincham Cheshire C.C. Education Committee | J. Howarth, Education Offices, own Hall, Burton ...+++++"" a 
— 5000 yes. Cs Stensvere Pipe Sewers, Stapenhill, etc. a tion...... | G. T. Lynam, “ a’ Hall, cpesecvonte om 
Yast-Iron ME BED os ccctcrctcupessanieis ees mou rporation .......... Office, aia do. 
Alterations. ete., Rosapenna Hotel, Garrigart ...._. Rarl of Leitrim...........: “sa ee tect, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast vv. oe. ane 
” peat nepal. ote, H. — Hosp., Winchmore Hill a pai cangotartevesavobone | Othet of te Benes, Em o 's Inn Fields, W.C. «---** | "Go, 
pe ardroom an UG, DUNG Sc kikcdcscacves ic chmon juard: eoecsesesece ods , Lincoln’ capawe.cereoer do. 
J Extension of Trinity-street ............. sooeesees | Llandudno U.D.C. ..........++++ | Be P. Ste , Engineer, Town Hall. Bognor ..---ss""""' | Noy, 5 
; Steel Work for Covering in Sewage Tanks ........ Bognor U.D.C. ..................|0. A. Bridges, » Connell a... righ om 
"Retaining Wall Along Shore-road ................ earocevers | Council's Surveyor, ont ye eet ITE ES de. 
2607 fhe ot Oe ae als, Healey-lane vidowe +++ | Batley own Cowndll ......... ++ | Borough 8 , Branch-road, Tae? : 
; . of 9-in. Stoneware Daa chistes “ot SEG Shp ickea 3 . Council SMO ETT ET A 
*Sea Wall and other Works ps so epes eeeesnseces . | Frinton-on-Sea U.D.C. .... | Council’s Surveyor. --- si., London Bridge, 8-E. 
*New Entrance, Floor, etc., to Ladies’ Swimming Bath | St. Pancras Borough Couneil | 'T. W. Aldwinckle, ¥.R.1.B.A., 20, Denman 
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Surface Water 
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Rebuilding W 
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"Caiversity Bu 
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eee eee, 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 








—— 


Nature of Work or Materials. 





By whom Advertised. 








_— } 


Porter’s Lodge at Sanatorium, North-road, Southall! | Southall-Norwood U.D.G, 


Wallsall Education Committee .... 
HOTS oe eee eosessses» | Preston Tramways Committee .... 
Timber Piled Wharf on River Garnock ............ | Noble’s Explosives Co, 


re Admiralty 
| Swansea Corporation 


king-up Avenue-road ( of) .. eee | 
i Paving to Playgroup RD deed ccssodbsas cers ' 
Motors and Tramway 


Work 
Frcs, ~ i ard Buildings at 8t. Anne’s Head 


Removal, Re-erection, etc., of 450 I.H.P. Engine .. 
Removal, Re-erection, ete., of 225-kw. Dynamo .... | 
s-Ton Travellipg Hand Crane ...........--eeeeeee | 
surface Water Drains ... 


ssapply of Stores, PG CR ois Kénoé.0'e chavecas 
24 Miles of Electric Tramwa 

Fence, Walling, Roadmak’g, Old Town, Hebden Bridge 
Stores Pees eee wees eeeeeee 

Alteration to Printing Works, Pontefract.... | 
Five Shops and Three Houses, Gillygate, Pontefract | 
Rebuilding Warehouse, Thornton-road, Bradford .. | 
*Demolishing House, Hampton Wick .... 
‘Cniversity Building, Cape of Good Hope .......... | 


do. 
| Se bo te Council 
Pie TN ace scsccasavesaneess . | Newbottle District Co-oper. Soc., 1 
rnenools, Newcastie-on-Tyne secveescceecsecs | Phe Governors ..... nani, a 


creeeeesees | GN. Railway Co. (Ireland) 
| Mr. O. Holmes 


coveccocee | OWNGE 


CAL. 
do. 


Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by 


R. Brown, Engineer, Public er “ty Southall 


0. 
H. H. McConnal, Architect, Bridge-street, Walisall 

W. H. Tittensor, Engineer, Power Station, Holmrook-rd., Preston 
Works Manager, Ardeer Factory, Stevenston ........... ae 


Tenders to 
be delivered 





do. 
Civil i, H.M. Dockyard, Pembroke Dock 
rusmann, Borough — Engineer, Strand, Swansea 
0. 


do. 
. | H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover.... 
. | A. Martyn, Secretary, Offices of Society, Newbottle 
Clerk, 2, Collingwood-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, 8.E. .............. 
J. Pook & Co., 63, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. ............ 


J. Judson & Hudson, Architects, Bogthorn, near Keighley 
T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin 
Tennant & Bagley, Architects, ; amas ouene 

OG) 


E. H. Parkinson, Architect, Old Bank-chambers, Bradford 


Hawke & 





W. H. ry Architect, Seymour-road, Hampton Wick 
cKinlay, 35, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. . 











PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment. 








By whom Advertised. 








‘Instructor in Manual Training (Metal Work) 
‘Assistant Iostractor in Manual Training (Metal Work) 
‘éxpert to Advise ..., 


eee eewnee 


*Rate Collector and Surveyor’s Assistant .......... | Henley-on-Thames Corporation .... 
MOENEUE ss eébusesedeaseceses 


Applications 





do. 
Dublin Education Committee 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


TENDERS.—Continued from page 427. 

LONDON BOARD OF EDUCATION TENDERS. 
Islington, 8., Vildoria-place (for Reversal of Stepping, etc.). 
BE. Lawrance & Thompson « 

Sons... £5 0 Beveridge .... £458 0 

0] Barrett & Power 457 0 
632 0] H. Bouneau, 14 
McCormick & Sons 632 0 and 2, Royal 
Stevens Bros, 486 0 Victor-place, 
C. Dearing & Son 460 0 Old Ford® .... 44410 
Deptford, Clyde-street Pupil Teachers’ Centre (for Parti- 
tions, ete.). 
J.4C. Bowyer .... £497) W. Downs 
Holliday & Green- i 

WE Sie Fae. 
K.P. Bulled & Co... 442 
J. Garrett & Son .. 487 
‘enlral Hackney, Wilton-road (for Acceptance of Tender 

for Partitions, etc.)}. 
Parrott & Isom.. £585 0} L. 
Barrett &Power.. 325 0 
H. Bounran .... 306 10] A. Porter 
Stevens Bros..... 286 0] W. Shurmur 
Maines @ Son .. 286 O Sons, Ltd. River- 
A.J. Shefield .. 279 © side Worka, U p- 

- Lawrance « per Clapton® .. 

TB eeceve Ee 

Islington, W., Caledonian-road (for Repairs to Roof). 

With With With 
lead, zine, 


234 0 


Star co ‘ 
Stevens Bros, 14, Yonge- pper 
ans Seven Sisters-road Sti®@. <. £366... ., £1308*° 
“wisham, Holbeach-road (jor Heating Apparatus in 
W.6.¢ Connexion with E . 
Sone mone Brightside Foun- 
" 0 dry & Engineer- 
ts 128, ing Co., Ltd. .. 
0} J. Grundy 227 O 
01G. & E. Bradley 221 10 
O| J. & PF. May, 33 & 
35, Whetstone- 
Wii park* 0 
lechapel, Chieksand-street (for Works to Offices). 


A, 
ry Me J. Peattie . 





Upper Clapton* 329 0 
miley, Fern-street, Devon's-road (for New 
Moners. Treas mae for be 

bo nw veasure & Son (the contractors for the new 
alculated bese. erected). The cost of this work to be 


ang the contractors’ schedule of prices for 


LONDOY _ vo 
the a or the supply, delivery, and erection of 
for the ea ce and other piping, valves, etc., required 
io the Lang ottion of the Greenwich generating-station 
Mayt “ndon County Council :— ‘ 
We, Goodiellow, & Co., Ltd. .. £11,668 0 
Steep & Wrights ; ae 


Le Bas & 
Hon sgtave & Sons, Ltd. 


Aiton @ 02 CO. 6.974 12 

tir ye Ld SEI  @ttas '2 to 
: M. Electri . 

1 efineering Co. seen te 6,486 12 3 
*& Co., Alfreton*: 3531.55, 6,418 18 2 


Bow and Bro 








0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
5 


road, Battersea®. . 412 | 


| Piggott 


£229 0 | 





Competitions, iv. 





LONDON.—For the supply, delivery, and erection of 
the steam, exhaust, and other piping, valves, etc., 
required for the first portion of the Greenwich generat- 


| ing station, for the London County Council :— 


J. Fraser & T. Piggott & 

Son .... £15,468 9 0 Co., Ltd.. £10,559 10 
J. G. Moore 11,940 18 9 Aiton&Co. 10,530 19 
Hefford « Foster Bros., 

Shuttle- | Are 

wood, Ltd 11,513 8S. Russell «& 
T. Potter & Sons ... 

Sons .... 11,247 § Mechan « 
J. Musgrave Sons, Ltd. 9,834 

& Sons .. 


Stirling 
West wood & Boiler Co., 
Wrights i. ee 


10,145 
10,095 


11,242 


10,801 
10,592 15 


9,792 
J. Spencer, 

Ltd., Wed- 

besbury* 9,785 2 0 
{Messrs. J. Spencer, Ltd., to be allowed to sublet the 


following portions of the work in connexion with the 
| steam and exhaust piping, etc., to the undermentioned 


firms, or to such other persons or firms as may be 
approved by the engineer under the contract, namely : 


| (1) To the Holwell Iron Co., Ltd., Melton Mowbray, 
| the supply of the cast-iron work; (2) to Messrs. T. 

é Co., Ltd., Birmingham, the supply of the | 
| riveted pipes; and (3) to the Cape Asbestos Co., Ltd., 


London, the supply of the pipe covering. ] 





LONDON.—For the supply of the centrifugal and 
other pumps, motors, strainers, etc., required for use in 


connexion with the first portion of the Greenwich | 


generating-station, for the Londen County Council :— 
Andrew, Barclay, Sons, & Co., Ltd. £10,500 0 
Electrical Co., Ltd. 10,319 10 
Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. ........ 10,228 15 
E. Scott & Mountain, Ltd 9,921 
British Westinghouse Electric & 

Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

W. H. Allen, Son, & Co., Ltd. .... 
Bruce, Peebles, & Co., Ltd 
Vickers, Sons, & Maxim 


Entwisle & Gass, Ltd 


Gwynnes, Ltd. 

J. hrane 

Electric Construction Co., Ltd., 
Wolverhampton* 

Mirrlees Watson Co., Ltd. (incom- 
plete tender).. 

J. Thom (incomplete tender) 


o eoscococo ww 


0 


The Electric Construction Company, Ltd., to be | 


allowed to sub-let the following portions of the work in 
connexion with the pumping plant referred to to the 
undermentioned firms, or to such other persons or firms 


as may be —— by the engineer under the contract, | 
| namely, (1) 


Messrs. Drysdale & Co., Glasgow, the 
supply of centrifugal pumps ; (2) to the Edward's Air- 
Pump Syndicate, London, the supply of air-pumps ; (3) 
to Messrs. F. Pearn & Co., Manchester, the supply of 
the artesian well-pump; (4) to Mr. J. Thompson, 
Wolverhampton, the supply of the fixed strainers; and 
(5) to Messrs. H. Wallwork and Co., the supply of worm 


gearing. 


LONDON.—For branch drainage at Infirmary, East 
Dulwich-grove, 8.E., for Southwark Guardians. Mr. 
G. D. Stevenson, architect, 13 & 14, King-street, Cheap- 
side, E.C. :-— 

G. Newton, Southwark Bridge-road, 8.E... £2,250 





Contracts, iv. vi. vill x. 


| J. Cochrane 
| Yates & Thom.... 3,538 
| Ashton, Frost, & } 


| J.B 





Public Appointments, xvii. 


LONDON.—For the supply of three electric car- 
traversers, two required for the New-cross car-sheds, 
and one for the Camberwell car-shed, of the London 
County Council Tramways :— 

J. M. Henderson & Co 24°96 0 0 

J. Buchanan & Son 2,299 11 6 

Cowans, Sheldon, & Co., 955 0 

R. W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd. 

Heenan & Froude, Ltd. 

Brush Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd 


J. Hitchin & Son, Ltd. 
Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd. .......... ; : oo 
Hurst, Nelson, & Co., Ltd. 1.646 
Jessop & Appleby Brothers, Ltd. .. 1,534 
C. & A. Musker (1901), Ltd., Liver- 

1,456 10 


LONDON.—For the erection of new shoots and quay 
wall at Glengall Wharf, for the Camberwell Borough 
Council. Mr. W. Oxtoby, Surveyor, Town Hail, 
Peckham-road, 8.E. :— 

A. N. Coles .... £4,641 0 
J. King 0 
G. J. Anderson 3, 0 
R. & E. Evans.. 3,125 : 

9 


aed 


ro to to po 


Leslie &Co.,Ltd. 2,850 
T. W. Pedrette 2,833 1 
Med way’s Safety 

Lift & Elevator 

Cendant cods 2,825 10 


LONDON.—For sanitary fittings at Infirmary, East 
Dulwich-grove, S.E., for Southwark Guardians. Mr. 
G. D. Stevenson, architect, 13 & 14, King-street, Cheap- 
side, E.C, :-— 

G. Newton, Southwark Bridge-road, 8.E... £1,800 


LONDON.—For penstocks, northern outfall sewer 


G. Parker, Sum- 
ner-road, 
Peckham* .. 2,337 0 








| enlargement (Section D), for the London County 


Council :— 
£3,650 | Blakeborough & 
ns £3,450 
Hunter & English 3,370 
3,499 | Glenfield & Ken- 2 
| medy,Kilmarnock* 3,045 


LUDLOW.—For alterations and additions to outfall 





| works, for the Town Council :— 


H. Ashley .. £4,269 0 0| A. Braithwaite 
yrom.... 4,184 ... £3.44 

W. Westwood 4,005 

Bennett Bros. 3,900 

J. &T. Binns 3,763 


3,763 


3,611 

G. Law 3,606 

J.A. Meredith 3,589 
Sutherland «& 

Thorpe.... 3,568 

3,554 

3,505 


LUTON.—For paving and other works of private 
improvement in the undermentioned streets :— 


a 


a 


Son 

. Holloway, 
Bilston-road, 
Wolverhamp- 


co 
e2oo woo ovo 


— 


2,783, 8 9 
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MORLEY (Yorks).—For extensions to the ace, 
Fountain-street, Mills, for Mr. H. 8. Watson. essrs. 
T. A. Buttery & 8S. B. Birds, arehitects, Queen-street, 
Morley i_— 

Builder: Pearson & Ainsworth, Britannia- 

road, Morfey® ......csscrccesscssane £104 0 
Joiner: J. Asquith, Peel-street, Morley*., 64 0 
Slater: J. Atkinson & Sons, Ltd., White- 

hal!-road, Leeds® .. .... ccs cecarceeess 26 15 


NEWARK.—For making and forming 800 superficial 
yards of road at new infirmary, Bowbridge-road, for the 
Rural District Council. Mr. A. Marshall, architect, 
King-street, Nottingham :— 


F. Whitelocke £305 0 OW. Smith, 
Cc. E. Cox.... 208 11 8 Builder, 
J. Bradley 230 18 0 Newark® .. £271 10 0 


NOTTINGHAM —For warehouse, cottage, ete. 
Traffic-strect, Nottingham. 





Messrs. A. R. Calvert & | 


William R. Gleave, architects, 18, Low Pavement, | 


Nottingham :— 
W. BH. Whitton & Co. . 20. cee sccnne £1,188 
[Lowest of twelve tenders. } 


NOTTINGHAM.—For shops, Colwick-road, Notting- 
ham. Messra. A. R. Calvert & William R. Gleave, 
architects, 18, Low Pavement, Nottingham :— 

T. Berton & Con. 26. We cedsecisauveds 2814 
{ Lowest of ten tenders.} 


OSWESTRY:-For laying-out and construction of 
new street, sewera, etc.. at Brynhafod. 
& Ridge, surveyors. Oswetry :— 

5, SOORT scanteas £689 0} W. H. Thomas, 
Ts SE wandus 589 0 Salop-road, 
J. E. M. Jones .. 575 0 Oawestry® .... 

Jonea & Evans .. 





£527 16 
523 10 
PENISTONE (Yorks). —For constructing sewage dis- 
poaal works for the Urban District Council. Messrs. 
Spinks & Pilling. engineers. 20, Park-row, Leeds :— 
G. Freeman & Sons, Hollinwood, 
Gidhem” J..45 £2,600 19 7 
[Sixteen other firms tendered.) 
PONTYPRIDD.—For private street works, Graig- 


street, for the Urban District Council. Mr. P. R. A. 
Willoughby, Engineer and Surveyor to@ the Council, 


Ponty pridd :— 
WW. BE o6as<0 .. £1,082) A. G. Collins & Co., 
R. J. Mathias .... 961 DOME? wvccence £862 


PONTYPRIDD. ~—For widening of carriageways and 
footways, Cilfynydd, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. P. R. A. Willoughby, Eng.neer and Surveyor :— 
G. DORE bcc enss £1,115} A. G. Collins & Co., 

M. Griffiths ...... 1,112 js eer ere £975 
W.C. Hunkley.. 991} 


PORTSMOUTH.—For fitting up new branch store in 


Messrs. Shayler | 


fFSWINESHEAD (Linc:.).—For erecting an infants’ 
classroom, etc., Cowley’s School, Swineshead, near 
Boston, for the Managers of Cowley’s School. Mr. J. 
Rowell, architect, Chureh-lane, Boston >— 

Rose & Son .... £700 0 0] Langley & Sona, 
Richardson .... 48400 Kirton, near 

Mowbray ...... 460 8 4 Boston*...... £360 0 0 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For Mission Grove School, for 
Walthamstow Urban District Council (Architect's 
department). Mr. H. Prosser, architect. ——— 
by Mr. G. T. G. Wright, F.S.L, 3, Great Winchester- 
street, E.C. :-— 
J.@J. Dean ,... £11,715 
— Wells, & 





Lawrence & Son.. 
Battley, Sons, & 
Holness 


£10,692 


Tas eure ta ee | a 10,674 
Stimpson & Co... 11,700] A. J. Bateman .. 10,647 
Sands & Burley... 11,500] Knight & Sons .. 10,497 
Myall &€ Upson .. 11,355] F. J. Coxhead.... 10,200 
Pollard & Brand., 11,000; Rowley roa, 

R. & E. Evans .. 10,721 Tottenham* 9,965 


WHITWICK (Léiceatershire).—For erecting Holy- 
cross new church, for the Rev. M. J. O'Reilly. Mesars. 
McCarthy & Co., architects, Central-chambers, Coal- 
ville. Quantities by architects:— 

6.9 


QG. Hodges ........ £6.990 | Bradshaw Bros. .. £5,856 
Lowe & Sons . 6,730} B. Orton ........ 5.814 
Atkin Bros. ...... 6,185 | Griffin Bros. ...... 5,793 
W. F. Harding 6,160 | F. Bradford ...... 5,598 
Barker & Son 6,038 | C. Wright ........ 5,499 
A, Voutks .....05- 5,908 | W. Moss, Coalville® 5,455 
pS. eae 5,946 | Storer Bros. ...... 5,278 


{Architects’ estimate, £5,700.] 
YARDLEY.—For new surface water drains and 


| gullies on Stratford and Warwick maia roads, for the 


Highways and Bridges Committee of Worcestershire 
County Council. Mr. H. Garrett, County Road 
Surveyor, Shirehall, Worcester :— 

T. J. Mason .. £986 16 OY R. W. Fitz- 


| J. White, jun. 69) 26] maurice & Co. £567 0 9 
| Sutherland & Currall, Lewis, 
Thorpe .... 603 18 0] & Co......«.. 558 06 
G. M. Kerry & A. Cooper . 696170 
Cas we ceamue 578 30). Wood...... 4738 16 
T. Price & Son 576 36/E. Boore 








J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


Eastney-road, for the Portsea Island Co-operative | 


Society, Ltd. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, Victoria-road 
North, Southsea :— 
Maund, Old-street, London ........ £597 10 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For the rebuilding of Nos. 43 & | 


45, Above Bar, for the Hampshire Advertiser Printing 
and Publishing Co., Ltd. Mr. William Burrongh Hill, 
architect, Southampton : 


A.Wright & Son.. £11,075 ; Jenkins & Sons .. £10,576 
Playfair & Toole... 10,970 J. Nichol........ 10,543 
J. Harris .. 10.817 | Golding & Ansell 10,200 | 
F. Osman 10.795 Dyer & Sons, 

H. Stevens & Co.. 10,773 Southampton*.. 9,908 . 
H. Cawte... 10,753 | i 





SPARKHILL.—For private street works, Sparkhill, | 
near Birmingham, for the Yardley Rural District | 
Council. Mr. A. W. Smith, Engineer and Surveyor, | 


Council House, Sparkhill, near Birmingham :— 
W. H. Jones, Great Tindal-street, 
sieve cn, 5... ET ee ee £3,052 15 6 
J. Young, Oxford-street, Rugby* 2,981 14 0 








B. NOWELL « Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Ofice.—-Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


SETIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTI: 
BROAD MAKING. cedinass 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


other description of Minter, 


And ev cept American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any lway Station. 


'RED SANDFACED NIBBED 


ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


| BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


| 


i 
i 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


IRON FIRE ESCAPE & 
SPIRAL STAIRS. 
COALBROOKDALE Co., Ltd., 


141, Queen Victoria St., London, E C. 








THE BATH STONE Fipws tia 
STONE FIRMS, Lt 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
NE 


FLUATE 9g el scab aterp 
» tor ing, W 
and Preserving Building Mateus 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Hill Stone Co. 
Son, toe eee ce Go) © Teak and 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke- 3 
Somerset. wader-Ham, 


London it:—Mr. BE. A. Williams 
- 16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H Glenn), Office, 43, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, grtanaries, tan~-rooms, and terrsces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 

executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
teh, [Telephone No. 4 


accurately and with ot hone Ho. 
METCHI & SON {*s CLEMENT'S LARK. be’ 
or 





SUBVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” | 


“ee 
1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CuHas. E. ORFEUR, Ltb., 


Estimates COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ow APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 
Telegrams : ** Orfeur, Colchester.” 


Targhee: om 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asphalt 


Contractors to 
HLM. Office of Works, The School Board for Londoa, tc. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNOM STREET, E.C. 











‘Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zimc Roofnse. 








The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 





Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON,” 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD, “im=eone 
Chief Offices: 352.364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON: 
Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 


N. Ww. 
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